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Mental  Health  of  the  School  Child : 

A  PROBLEM  of  ALL  TEACHERS 

By  LOUIS  P.  THORPE 
Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 
The  University  of  Southern  California 


CHILDREN  of  all  ages  are  often 
spoken  of  as  possessing  “good” 
personalities  or  as  being  “well- 
adjusted.”  Such  expressions  are  usu¬ 
ally  taken  to  mean  that  the  children  in 
question  are  able  to  make  relatively 
harmonious  adjustments  to  the  many 
social,  emotional,  and  other  personal 
requirements  of  daily  living.  They 
are  the  mentally  healthy  children  who 
conduct  their  affairs  acceptably,  inte¬ 
grate  conflicting  tendencies  into  so¬ 
cially  acceptable  patterns  of  response, 
and  otherwise  get  along  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  friction,  fear,  or  stress. 

Some  children  are,  on  the  contrary, 
said  to  be  “queer,”  “maladjusted,” 
“neurotic,”  or  even  “pre-psychotic.” 
These  terms  designate  individuals  who 
have  not  been  successful  in  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  expectations  of  their 
more  normal  associates.  Such  children 
display  tendencies  and  indulge  in  acts 
that  are  regarded  as  deviations  from 
expected  patterns  of  behavior.  Psy¬ 
chologically,  they  are  described  as  suf¬ 
fering  from  personality  disturhaaices. 
They  are,  in  short,  the  deviates  or  emo¬ 
tionally  unhealthy  members  of  the 
child  population. 

However,  freedom  from  personal 
conflict  is  not  the  criterion  of  norm¬ 


ality.  Everyone  is  confronted  by  a 
continuous  series  of  conflicting  de¬ 
mands,  as  well  as  tendencies  to  act, 
which  must  be  harmonized  in  favor  of 
socially  desirable  living.  Children  are 
called  upon  to  decide,  for  example,  be¬ 
tween  the  joys  of  playing  hooky  and 
the  probable  wrath  of  a  parent,^  be¬ 
tween  stealing  much  needed  money  a^d 
the  likelihood  of  severe  punishment, 
between  lying  about  an  unseen  act  and 
making  a  frank  admission,  or  between 
slighting  lessons  and  the  probability  of 
rewards  for  good  marks.  The  normal* 
child  is  one  who  has  learned  to  re¬ 
solve  conflicts  in  ways  calculated  to 
solve  the  problems  involved  without  at 
the  same  time  endangering  his  security 
or  violating  his  sense  of  what  is  right. 
Conflict  is  universal,  and  the  idea  of 
normality  versus  abnormality  can  only 
have  reference  to  the  manner,  socially 
and  morally  speaking,  in  which  a 
given  child  solves  his  constantly  re¬ 
curring  problems. 

Society's  treatment  of  children  suf¬ 
fering  from  personality  disorders  does 
not  represent  a  reassuring  story.  Be¬ 
ing  replete  with  belief  in  animism  and 
superstition,  as  well  as  examples  of 
cruelty,  it  has  not  contributed  a  very 
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savory  page  to  the  evolution  of  modem 
civilization. 

In  early  days  persons  marked  by 
what  is  now  recognized  as  neurotic, 
psychotic,  or  even  eccentric  behavior 
were  thought  to  be  possessed  of  devils 
or  to  be  endowed  by  benign  spirits 
with  more  than  earthly  powers.  Such 
individuals  were  creatures  to  be  feared 
or  worshiped.  Joan  of  Arc,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  regarded  by  her  people  as 
being  possessed  of  supernatural  abili¬ 
ties.  Her  enemies  believed  her  to  be 
in  league  with  the  devil.  The  Puri¬ 
tan  fathers,  even,  believed  that  evil 
spirits  were  responsible  for  person¬ 
ality  disorders.  Negativistic  or  anti¬ 
social  behavior  in  children  was  thought 
to  be  an  expression  of  inborn  evil  na¬ 
ture  and  was  consequently  ruthlessly 
attacked  by  both  parents  and  church 
bodies. 

The  present-day  conception  of  the 
cause  of  deviate  behavior  is,  we  are 
happy  to  note,  far  different  from  the 
above.  For  animism  (causation 
through  the  intervention  of  spirits) 
and  its  mystic  background  there  has 
been  substituted  the  scientific  prin¬ 
ciple  of  natural  causation  as  it  operates 
in  both  organic  and  psychological 
fields.  Instead  of  blaming  malad¬ 
justed  children  for  their  unfortunate 
condition,  we  eJideavor  to  see  in  their 
behavior  the  inevitable  operations  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  to  offer  them 
such  assistance  and  opportunity  for 
making  readjustments  as  facilities 
permit.  Many  persons  have,  however, 
been  too  prone  uncritically  to  assign 
the  causes  of  personality  disturbance  to 
heredity  (so  often  used  as  a  compensa¬ 
tion  for  lack  of  knowledge),  and  to 
such  factors  as  ill  health,  body  build, 
glandular  disorders,  and  so-called  in¬ 
stinctive  tendencies.  Some  of  these 
factors,  particularly  ill  health  and  en¬ 


docrine  disorders,  might  in  some  cases 
be  effects  of  psychological  disturbances 
rather  than  causes  thereof. 

Physiological  disorders  may  in  some 
cases  be  responsible  for  abnormalities 
of  behavior.  It  is,  however,  sometimes 
a  question  whether  a  personality  dis-, 
order  is  organic  in  origin  or  whether, 
perchance,  the  difficulty  may  be  found 
in  the  emotional  life  of  the  afflicted 
individual.  According  to  present 
knowledge,  behavior  deviations  may 
spring  from  either  or  both  of  these 
sources. 

Many  students  of  child  development, 
while  not  inclined  to  neglect  the  pos¬ 
sible  physiological  bases  for  either 
mental  disorder  or  abnormalities  of 
behavior,  stress  the  importance  of  so¬ 
cial  forces  for  the  regulation  of  child 
behavior.  White,  a  noted  psychiatrist, 
declared  a  number  of  years  ago  (The 
Mental  Hygiene  of  Childhood)  that, 
“It  is  true  that  many  students  of  her¬ 
edity  believe  that  all  sorts  of  mental 
qualities  may  be  traced  directly  from 
the  ancestors.  Those  physicians,  how¬ 
ever,  who  deal  with  the  problems  of 
mental  illneas  see,  on  the  contrary, 
these  peculiarities  passed  on  because, 
as  a  part  of  the  child’s  environment, 
they  are  impressed  upon  it  during  its 
development  period.  This  view  has 
been  emphasized  because  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  modify  so  many  per¬ 
sonal  mental  traits.  Heredity  as  an 
explanation  is  therefore  looked  upon 
somewhat  askance  because  it  serves  to 
block  efforts  at  improvement.  If  a 
certain  trait  is  hereditary,  why,  that’s 
the  end  of  it.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
done.  So  frequently,  however,  some¬ 
thing  can  be  done  that  this  explana¬ 
tion  is  being  more  and  more  put  aside 
as  inadequate.” 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it 
would  seem  essential  that  teachers  on  \ 
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all  educational  levels  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  the  conditions  under  which 
their  pupils  will  experience  tensions 
leading  to  feelings  of  inadequacy,  in¬ 
feriority,  and  insecurity  in  general. 
They  should  be  led  to  realize  as  well 
that  the  type  of  stresses  associated  with 
mental  ill  health  do  not  arise  in  situ¬ 
ations  marked  by  affectionate  relation¬ 
ships  and  a  truly  democratic  classroom 
attitude.  Furthermore,  since  many 
pupils  come  from  homes  in  which 
anxiety,  cruelty,  and  rejection  are  com¬ 
mon  experiences,  teachers  are  often  in 
a  strategic  j^ition  to  compensate  for 
incipient  personality  disorders  that 
would  otherwise  swell  the  mounting 
toll  of  neuroticism  so  apparent  in 
some  localities. 

Many  teachers  recognize  that  their 
training  has  made  little  provision  for 
the  development  of  an  understanding 
of  the  dynamics  of  behavior  in  chil¬ 
dren.  They  thus  realize  that  their 
chances  of  safeguarding  their  pupils’ 
mental  health  and  personality  devel¬ 
opment  are  none  too  promising.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  psychologists  and  others  who 
have  gained  eminence  as  a  result  of 
their  investigations  and  experience  in 
clinical  and  allied  fields  are  more  than 
willing  to  impart  such  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge  as  may  be  useful  to  teachers  who 
are  interested  in  utilizing  mental 
health  principles  in  their  classroom 
and  other  educational  procedures. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  writers 
of  the  articles  to  follow  have  made 
their  contributions  to  the  work  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  their  hope  that  educa¬ 
tors  from  the  nursery  school  through 
college  will  find  it  increasingly  pos¬ 
sible  to  eliminate  the  hazards  to  men¬ 
tal  health  so  often  encountered  by  pu¬ 
pils,  as  the  result  of  studying  the  con¬ 
cepts  and  practices  presented.  Dr. 


Lawrence  Frank,  a  leading  authority 
in  the  mental  hygiene  field,  presents 
graphically  both  Uie  task  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  teachers  in  saf^uarding 
the  emotional  adjustment  of  school 
children.  Dr.  Mandel  Sherman,  a 
noted  psychiatrist  and  psychologist,  in¬ 
dicates  how  educational  procedure  can 
be  made  to  contribute  to  the  perscxi- 
ality  development  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  pupils.  Dr.  D.  B.  Klein,  author  of 
a  recent  and  widely  accepted  treatise 
on  mental  health,  reveals  from  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  teacher  and  clinician  how 
adequate  personality  adjustment  may 
be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  program.  The  modem  concep¬ 
tion  of  discipline  in  its  relation  to  the 
maintenance  of  mental  health  is  forci¬ 
bly  set  forth  in  a  stimulating  paper  by 
Dr.  E.  V.  Pullias,  a  psychologist  and 
college  dean. 

In  the  article  by  Dr.  Barney  Katz 
the  teacher  is  given  an  insight  into  the 
emotional  problems  of  insecure  chil¬ 
dren  as  these  are  viewed  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  practicing  clinical  psychologist. 
The  problems  associated  with  the  ef¬ 
fecting  of  personality  adjustments  by 
college  students  are  reviewed  and  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  a  nationally  known  social 
psychologist.  Dr.  Lois  Murphy.  Sister 
M.  Alexandra  (who  also  holds  the  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Philosophy  Degree)  has  con¬ 
tributed  a  revealing  study  dealing  with 
the  personality  status  of  secondary 
school  girl  leaders.  Dr.  Norman  Fen¬ 
ton,  author  and  guidance  expert  in  a 
major  correctional  institution,  sketches 
the  fundamental  principles  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  counseling  program  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Finally,  Dr.  Paul  Bergman,  a 
specialist  in  psychotheraphy,  presents 
the  procedures  involved  in  caring  for 
the  needs  of  markedly  maladjusted 
school  children. 


Mental  Health  in  Schools 

Bxf  LAWRENCE  K.  FRANK 
Director  of  the  Caroline  Zachry  Institute 
of  Human  Development,  New  York  City 


Mental  hygiene  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the  diag¬ 
nosis  and  treatment  of  individ¬ 
uals  and  their  care  in  institutions. 
Even  though  mental  hygiene  organiza¬ 
tions  have  fostered  clinics  for  even 
young  individuals  in  order  to  discover 
and,  if  possible,  prevent  more  serious 
difficulties  later,  they  have  been 
oriented  until  recently  principally 
toward  these  remedial  efforts. 

Medicine  generally  has  been  preoc¬ 
cupied  with  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  individual  patients.  Indeed  the 
training  of  the  medical  student  makes 
it  difficult  for  him,  usually,  to  think 
in  terms  of  preventive  medicine  or 
health  care.  Even  the  work  of  public 
health  agencies,  organized  to  police  the 
environment  against  hazards  to  health, 
is  focused  upon  the  more  specific 
sources  of  disease  and  the  application 
of  vaccination,  immunization,  etc. 

Health,  physical  and  mental,  has 
been  left  as  a  somewhat  vague,  ill  de¬ 
fined  condition  which  was  thought  of 
as  governed  by  many  diverse,  but 
largely  uncontrollable  processes,  or 
just  good  fortune.  Therefore  little  in 
the  way  of  concrete  programs  for 
health  care,  or  even  preventive  care 
has  appeared,  beyond  the  hortatory  ef¬ 
forts  of  health  educators,  appealing  to 
people  to  do,  or  to  reirain  from  doing, 
what  they  offer  as  protection  against 
specific  diseases;  tuberculosis,  cancer, 
poliomyelitis,  rheumatic  hearts,  etc., 
etc. 


Only  recently  has  it  become  clear 
that  health,  as  a  positive  goal,  might  be 
projected  ahead  in  terms  of  increas¬ 
ingly  specific  practices  and  improved 
ways  of  living.  Thus  it  has  been  as¬ 
serted  that,  if  there  iMo  be  any  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine  or  health  care  and 
any  mental  hygiene  the  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  rests,  not  upon  the  physi¬ 
cians  and  psychiatrists,  but  upon  the 
family  and  the  schools,  beginning  with 
nursery  schools. 

To  maintain  and  protect  the  health 
of  the  growing  child,  the  family  must 
provide  the  needed  nutrition  throu^ 
family  meals,  the  required  sanitary 
care  and  cleanliness,  through  good 
housekeeping,  laundering,  dish-wash¬ 
ing  and  similar  daily  chores,  adequate 
sleep  and  warmth  through  provision  of 
beds  and  quietness,  and  of  clothing.  All 
the  daily  activities  of  home-making 
and  child  care  and  rearing  (including 
care  of  minor  ills,  like  colds)  offer  the 
only  way  preventive  medicine  or 
health  care  can  become  meaningful 
and  operational. 

The  housewife-mother  is  revealed  as 
the  primary  agent  for  health  care  and 
upon  her  rests  the  basic  responsibility 
of  preventive  medicine  if  that  term  is 
to  have  any  real  significance.  The 
physicians  can  and  must  help  her, 
guide  her  and  assist  her  when  the  in¬ 
fant  or  child  is  threatened  by  acute  ill¬ 
ness  or  failure  to  grow  and  develop 
appropriately.  But  the  wife-mother- 
housekeeper  is  the  primary  agent,  not 
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only  for  health  care  of  children  but  of 
all  members  of  the  family — her  hus¬ 
band  and  any  others  in  the  household. 

Likewise,  to  guard  and  foster  the 
emerging  personality  of  the  developing 
individual,  the  parents,  especially  the 
mother,  must  provide  the  warm,  com¬ 
forting,  unconditional  love  and  patient 
care  and  rearing  through  which  the  in¬ 
fant  gains  confidence  in  the  world  and 
learns  to  accept  the  many  and  often 
severe  frustrations,  deprivations,  inter¬ 
ferences  and  coercions  which  are  in¬ 
volved  in  his  socialization.  We  are 
only  just  beginning  to  realize  what  is 
involved  in  the  familiar  homely  prac¬ 
tices  of  baby  feeding  and  weaning,  of 
teaching  regularization  and  control  of 
elimination,  of  helping  the  child  to 
manage  his  emotional  reactions,  es¬ 
pecially  to  these  many  threats  and  com¬ 
pulsions.  Likewise,  we  are  becoming 
aware  of  how  difficult  it  is  for  the 
child  to  learn  the  prescribed  conduct 
for  social  living — to  respect  private 
property  and  the  person  of  others,  to 
perform  all  the  required  practices  of 
manners,  etiquette,  cleanliness,  and  the 
masculine  and  feminine  roles,  to  re¬ 
spond  to  and  use  language,  all  of  which 
require  him  to  take  over  and  exhibit 
what  it  has  taken  the  human  race 
thousands  of  years  to  learn. 

Moreover,  we  have  scarcely  realized 
the  difficulties  and  hazards  to  the 
emerging  personality  of  the  child  in 
learning  to  live  in  a  symbolic  world  in 
which  every  object,  animal,  event,  situ¬ 
ation  and  person  is  given  a  symbolic 
designation  or  name,  and  is  defined  in 
symbolic  terms,  with  explanations, 
sanctions  and  all  the  other  complicated 
ideas  of  our  traditional  religion,  phil¬ 
osophy,  laws,  folklore,  and  arts,  plus 
increasingly  our  science. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  parent,  as  cul¬ 


tural  agent,  to  transmit  these  tradi¬ 
tional  ideas,  beliefs  and  patterns  of 
conduct  and  of  feelings  to  children, 
thereby  inducting  them  into  our  cul¬ 
tural  and  social  worlds.  How  it  is 
done  and  how  the  child  “takes  it,”  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  parental  training  is 
too  severe,  too  hasty  or  premature,  too 
harsh  and  uncompensated  with  love 
and  reassurance,  are  of  major  signifi¬ 
cance  for  mental  health.  Thus,  if  we 
are  to  have  mental  hygiene,  in  the 
sense  of  prevention  of  personality  dis¬ 
orders,  or  if  we  want  mental  health,  in 
the  form  of  robust,  courageous,  emo¬ 
tionally  balanced  and  socially  adequate 
personalities,  they  can  be  developed 
only  in  the  family  setting  through  the 
informed  and  cherishing  care  of  par¬ 
ents  and  all  those  who,  as  physicians, 
nurses,  and  others,  are  involved  in  in¬ 
fant  and  child  care  and  rearing. 

These  considerations  explain  why 
health  care,  physical  and  mental,  has 
lagged  and  why  the  task  is  so  difficult 
because  parents,  especially  mothers, 
must  be  given  renewed  confidence  and 
helpful  guidance  for  doing  what  only 
mothers  can  and  must  do  in  the  family. 
Today  so  many  women  have  lost  confi¬ 
dence  in  themselves,  largely  because 
they  feel  that  only  the  trained  special¬ 
ist,  pediatrician,  nurse,  nutritionist, 
psychiatrist,  psychologist,  educator, 
can  do  anything  of  significance  for 
children. 

It  becomes  necessary  therefore  to 
make  a  specific  effort  to  reassure 
mothers,  to  explain  to  them  their  im¬ 
mense  responsibilities  and  their  equally 
great  opportunities  to  foster  and  main¬ 
tain  the  health  and  personality  of  their 
children.  What  takes  place  in  the 
home  and  family  in  these  daily  activi¬ 
ties  of  housdceeping  and  baby  and 
child  care  and  rearing  is  the  focus  of 
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preventive  medicine  and  mental  hy¬ 
giene  Throng  these  homely,  seem¬ 
ingly  trivial  practices,  the  mother 
stands  guard  over  and  actively  pro¬ 
motes  the  health,  physical  and  mental, 
of  her  family,  especially  her  children, 
as  no  physician,  nurse  or  other  special¬ 
ist  can  or  will.  These  are  the  basic 
processes  of  preventive  medicine  and 
mental  hygiene,  and  of  culturization, 
through  which  as  a  people  we  can  even 
more  effectively  discard  those  tradi¬ 
tional  beliefs  and  practices  that  foster 
human  defeat  and  distortion,  replac¬ 
ing  them  with  new  conceptions  and 
practices  that  will  more  effectively  ad¬ 
vance  our  cherished  values  and  aspir¬ 
ations. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  being  discov¬ 
ered  that  for  continuing  health  care 
and  mental  hygiene  for  children,  the 
schools  are  the  chief  agency.  Not  the 
clinics  and  the  many  specialists  who 
can  diagnose  and  treat  the  various  ills, 
defects  and  handicaps,  but  the  school 
personnel,  especially  the  classroom 
teacher.  What  she  does  to  and  for  chil¬ 
dren,  as  one  personality  acting,  react¬ 
ing  and  inter-reacting  with  members  of 
the  class  is  the  active,  daily  process  of 
mental  hygiene. 

But  teachers  are  in  many  cases  much 
like  mothers  today.  They  have  been 
impressed  by  the  specialized  knowl¬ 
edge  and  training  of  the  physicians, 
the  nurses,  the  social  workers,  the  psy¬ 
chiatrists,  the  psychologist  and  other 
professions  and  so  many  have  lost  con¬ 
fidence  in  themselves  as  teachers  to  do 
what  only  teachers  can  and  must  do  for 
growing  children. 

The  teacher  in  the  classroom  is  the 
strat^c  person  for  mental  health  be¬ 
cause  she  or  he  is  the  only  one  in  the 
position  to  do  what  must  be  done  to 
help  children  and  youth  grow  up  and 


achieve  maturity  with  some  degree  of 
sanity  and  of  adequacy  for  social  liv¬ 
ing.  But  teachers  themselves  must 
realize  and  accept  this  by  revising  their 
image  of  themselves  and  by  redefining 
their  roles  and  their  functions  in  the 
light  of  these  larger  opportunities  be¬ 
fore  them  to  make  their  work  more  sig¬ 
nificant  socially  and  more  interesting 
and  absorbing  professionally. 

Too  many  people  are  engaged  in 
telling  teachers  what  to  do;  in  conse¬ 
quence  they  are  often  confused  and 
bewildered  by  the  variety  of  often  con¬ 
tradictory  advice  and  instruction. 
Likewise  they  are  often  resentful  of 
the  way  they  are  told  to  do  this  or  that 
or  stop  doing  something  else  and  this 
feeling  may  sometimes  distort  and  per¬ 
vert  even  well  meant  advice. 

Those  who  are  concerned  with  edu¬ 
cation  and  teaching,  even  those  eager 
to  develop  mental  health  programs,  are 
apt  to  forget  that  teachers  are  person¬ 
alities.  They  have  their  own  idio¬ 
matic  ways  of  thinking,  acting,  feel¬ 
ing,  their  own  personal  convictions  and 
their  fears  and  hopes.  Moreover,  as 
personalities  they  have  their  own  high¬ 
ly  individualized  patterns  of  human  re¬ 
lations,  toward  others,  including  their 
pupils. 

Instead  of  telling  teachers  what  to 
do,  it  might  be  more  helpful  and  illum¬ 
inating  to  consider  how  teachers  might 
become  more  aware  of  themselves  as 
personalities,  and  of  their  characteris¬ 
tic  ways  of  dealing  with  others,  es¬ 
pecially  pupils.  This  is  difficult  and 
professionally  unprecedented  because 
teacher  training  programs  have  fos¬ 
tered  the  belief  that  a  teacher,  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  with  the  prescribed  courses  of 
instruction  and  practice  teaching  was 
a  sort  of  impersonal,  wholly  objective, 
rational,  intellectual  being,  who  left 
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jhis  or  her  personality  at  home  when 
igoing  to  teach  in  school. 

'  Like  the  little  boy  who  insisted  the 
king  had  no  clothes  on,  to  the  conster¬ 
nation  of  his  subjects,  anyone  who  as¬ 
serts  that  teachers  are  personalities  not 
just  pedagt^ic  robots,  is  apt  to  provoke 
various  reactions,  of  uneasiness  and 
even  resentment.  But  it  seems  clear 
that  without  such  a  recc^ition,  not 
much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  dis¬ 
cussing  mental  health  programs  in 
schools. 

To  recognize  that  teachers  are  per¬ 
sonalities,  with  their  personal  life  his¬ 
tory,  their  web  of  personal  human  re¬ 
lations  to  their  own  parents,  to  their 
husbands  and  wives  and  children,  to 
others  close  to  them,  is  essential  then. 
This  does  not  imply  any  desire  to  make 
teachers  self  conscious,  analytical  and 
worried  over  themselves.  It  points 
rather  to  the  professional  question  of 
how  teachers,  as  professionals,  can  de¬ 
velop  a  larger  capacity  for  seeing  and 
meeting  the  personality  needs  of  pu¬ 
pils,  even  though  that  may  involve  a 
high  degree  of  self  disciplined  and  self 
restrained  conduct  on  their  part. 

For  example,  a  physician  learns, 
more  or  less  effectively,  that  he  must 
approach  patients  as  individuals  who 
are  “frightened  people,”  to  use  J51ton 
Mayo’s  phrase.  They  are  worried,  of¬ 
ten  acutely  anxious  because  they  are 
sick;  they  need  the  reassurance  of 
someone  who  offers  the  security  of 
professional  knowledge  and  skill,  who 
offers  needed  treatment  and  restores 
their  morale.  The  physician  is  trained 
to  face  the  most  disturbing  bodily  con¬ 
ditions  and  situations,  which  are  often 
overwhelming  or  revolting  to  the  lay¬ 
man,  and  to  provide  his  best  medical 
care  to  patients  who  are  often  repul¬ 
sive  and  despicable  to  anyone  else. 


Likewise,  nurses  learn  to  treat  patients, 
often  querulous  and  unreasonably  de¬ 
manding,  loathsome  in  their  personal 
bodily  habits  and  conditions,  and  to 
give  them  what  they  can  of  care,  pa¬ 
tient  treatment  and  a  feeling  of  being 
recognized  as  a  person. 

All  the  professions  concerned  witb 
individuals,  the  ministers  and  priests, 
the  social  w’orkers,  the  psychiatrists 
and  so  on,  with  greater  or  less  effec¬ 
tiveness,  are  taught  to  provide  for  those 
they  help,  what  each  individually 
needs  without  letting  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  feelings  and  reactions  toward 
such  persons  interfere  too  much  with 
their  professional  practices.  This  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  impersonal  and 
lack  feelings,  or  that  they  are  “all 
things  to  all  people.”  It  does  mean 
that  they  have  a  professional  ideal  of 
serving  and  helping  individuals,  apart 
from  their  moral  or  ethical  or  personal 
judgment  of  the  individual  before 
them.  They  have  become  aware  of 
their  personal  bias  and  prejudices,  of 
their  likes  and  dislikes  and  have 
learned  to  give  professional  help. 

Those,  who  like  the  physician  or 
psychiatrist  or  minister  or  priest,  are 
in  a  peculiarly  personal  relationship  to 
the  individual,  also  recognize  that  to 
be  effective  in  their  professional  sei> 
vices  they  must  gain  and  hold  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  individual.  Here  we 
are  learning  that  there  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  teaching,  telling  others 
and  instructing  them  in  certain  content 
and  methods — and  learning,  which  is 
what  the  individual  remembers,  what 
he  understands,  accepts  and  uses  in  his 
personal  life. 

For  learning  there  must  be  some 
readiness  to  accept  what  at  first  may 
not  be  meaningful.  There  must  be  a 
taking  over  and  translation  into  the 
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individual’s  own  idiomatic  system  of 
ideas  and  conduct.  Then  too,  much 
learning  takes  place  beyond  what  is 
taught,  as  the  individual  (pupil  for 
example)  learns  a  variety  of  things 
from  experiencing  events,  personal  re¬ 
actions  and  expressions  of  feelings 
which  the  teacher  and  others  exhibit 
often  without  realizing  what  they  are 
doing. 

It  would  seem  both  desirable  and 
necessary  to  ask  teachers  to  reflect 
upon  their  professional  image,  their 
conception  of  the  teacher’s  role  and  of 
the  teacher’s  relationship  to  pupils,  as 
a  basic  element  in  the  classroom  situa¬ 
tion.  This  is  especially  important  be¬ 
cause  teacher  training  programs  give 
little  or  no  consideration  to  this,  con¬ 
tenting  themselves  with  the  more  for¬ 
mal  aspects  of  training  teachers. 

Then  it  would  seem  appropriate  to 
consider  what  teachers,  as  personalities 
as  well  as  socially  sanctioned  guardi¬ 
ans  and  instructors  of  the  young,  can 
and  should  do  for  guarding  the  mental 
health  of  children  and  youth. 

First,  they  can  more  clearly  realize 
the  significance  of  what  they  so  often 
complain  of — namely,  that  the  child’s 
family  have  either  neglected  his  early 
education  or  have  done  things  to  and 
for  him  that  show  in  various  forms  of 
undesirable,  even  disorderly  behavior, 
of  emotional  instability  or  withdrawn, 
sulky  detachment  from  his  group.  It 
is  customary  for  educators  to  denounce 
parents  and  scold  the  family  for  these 
conditions  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  is  either  professionally 
sound  or  socially  desirable.  If  the 
physicians  and  nurses,  the  hospitals 
and  clinics,  the  psychiatrist  and  others 
who  face  children  suffering  plainly 
from  parental  neglect,  maltreatment 
and  even  abuse,  shrugged  their  shoul¬ 


ders,  soundly  scolded  parents  and 
threw  the  children  out  as  too  trouble¬ 
some,  too  disorderly,  too  far  gone  to 
warrant  their  time  and  effort,  we 
would  question  their  professional  fit¬ 
ness  for  their  posts. 

Now  teachers  today  are  being  con¬ 
fronted  with  more  and  more  children 
who  are  exhibiting  conduct  that  is  dis¬ 
orderly  or  negativistic.  They  are  tried, 
often  beyond  endurance,  by  these  un¬ 
socialized  children  who  will  not,  and 
often  cannot,  conform  to  classroom  re¬ 
quirements  and  accept  the  prescribed 
instruction  because  they  are  suffering, 
from  so  many  forms  of  parental  neg^ 
lect  and  mistreatment,  from  the  dis¬ 
orderly  and  often  sub-human  condi¬ 
tions  of  bad  housing  and  demoralized 
neighborhoods.  Others  coming  from 
economically  well  favored  homes  and 
good  neighborhoods  show  various  neu¬ 
rotic  traits,  from  the  marital  conflicts 
at  home,  the  preoccupied  fathers  and 
busy  mothers,  also  often  neurotic,  and 
other  family  situations  that  block  and 
warp  the  emerging  personality  of  the 
child. 

If  the  schools  are  to  meet  these  con¬ 
ditions  which  will  probably  get  worse 
for  another  generation  or  so,  then  it 
will  be  necessary  for  them  to  recon¬ 
sider  both  the  school  programs — what 
they  now  require  of  children  in  the 
way  of  knowledge  and  skill,  and  the 
role  and  functions  of  the  teachers  as 
agents  for  mental  health  who  can  and 
should  provide  the  utmost  possible  to 
help  these  children  to  escape  from  their 
past  experiences  and  to  go  forward 
more  courageously  and  adequately., 

A  generation  or  two  ago  when  the 
family  was  relatively  stable  and  secure 
in  its  undisturbed  beliefs  and  familiar 
home  practices,  when  the  basic  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  child  was  conducted  by  the 
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family  and  the  church,  children  came 
to  school  with  certain  expectations  and 
attitudes — they  expected  to  leam  what 
was  taught,  to  work  hard,  to  be  obedi¬ 
ent,  to  accept  authority  of  teachers  and 
principals,  and  thus  generally  to  con¬ 
form. 

The  school  could  set  its  program  and 
authorize  the  teachers  to  conduct  their 
classroom  in  certain  recognized  pat¬ 
terns,  understood  and  accepted  by  fam¬ 
ilies  and  children.  But  today  this 
prior  family-church  education  and 
preparation  of  children  is  rapidly 
breaking  down  as  shown  by  the  prob¬ 
lem  children  in  schools  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  child  guidance  clinics 
which  are  already  overwhelmed.  The 
schools  cannot  go  on  putting  out  these 
problem  children  as  if  they  were  still 
operating  in  the  1890’s. 

The  schools,  as  indicated  by  various 
experiments  and  new  programs,  are 
trying  to  modify  and  adopt  their  pro¬ 
grams  to  the  needs  and  possibilities  of 
the  children  of  today.  In  general  these 
are  trending  toward  more  group  ac¬ 
tivities  and  expressive  programs,  to 
help  these  children  to  develop  a  greater 
capacity  for  group  living,  for  inter¬ 
personal  relationships,  for  self-disci¬ 
pline  and  orderly  activity,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  older  classroom  ideal, 
each  child  sitting  quiet  and  passive  at 
his  desk,  not  talking  and  not  moving 
until  the  teachers  gave  permission  or 
orders,  not  working  with  others  since 
that  was  considered  disorderly  and 
cheating. 

We  are  realizing  that  the  older 
schoolroom  program  and  situations, 
however  appropriate  and  effective  a 
generation  ago  are  now  more  than 
questionable.  They  put  the  individual 
child  in  a  “psychological  straitjacket” 
in  which  he  is  compelled  to  sit  quietly 


for  hours,  often  mute,  while  he  mulls 
over  and  rehearses  internally  his  phan¬ 
tasies,  his  frustrations  and  hostilities 
and  his  escapes — ^physically  present  in 
a  group,  but  psychologically  cut  off 
from  the  very  social  living  he  so  ur¬ 
gently  needs. 

Likewise,  we  are  recognizing  that  the 
older  practice  of  an  authoritative  teach¬ 
er  who  maintains  order  by  imposing 
her  authority  and  discipline  upon 
pupils  is  also  questionable.  It  perpet¬ 
uates  the  dominance-submission,  pas¬ 
sive  relationship  which  handicaps  the 
emerging  personality  in  achieving  a 
more  mature  personality,  who  can  ac¬ 
cept  the  self-discipline  essential  to  a 
free  society.  This  has  become  almost 
the  central  problem  of  a  democratic 
social  order,  because  each  individual 
citizen  must  assume  the  burdens  of 
freedom  and  exhibit  orderly,  respon¬ 
sible  conduct  if  we  are  to  have  such 
a  social  order  and  avoid  dictatorship. 

(^The  classroom  offers  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  place  for  mental  health  programs 
in  view  of  the  difficulties  of  family 
life  today.  If  the  teachers  will  more 
clearly  recognize  in  their  pupils  these 
idiomatic  personality  make-ups  and 
needs  that  have  emerged  from  family 
backgrounds  and  more  effectively  in¬ 
terpret  what  the  child  is  telling  us 
daily  in  his  speech,  his  conduct,  his 
displays  of  emotion,  in  everything  he 
does  ....  just  as  each  profession  has 
learned  to  look  for  and  interpret  the 
different  symptoms  and  indicators, — 
so  teachers  can  become  more  sensitive 
to  the  appearance  and  meaning  of 
children’s  behavior. 

Day  by  day  the  child  exposes  his  in¬ 
dividual  personality  make-up  and  feel¬ 
ings  —  his  “private  world,”  which 
give  the  observant  teacher  clues  to 
what  is  going  on  inside  and  what  he 
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needs.  (This  does  not  mean  that  teach¬ 
ers  should  become  amateur  psychia- 
^ists,  attempting  to  diagnose  and  treat 
personality  problems.  It  means  that, 
as  teachers,  they  can  and  should  be 
alert  to  what  the  child  is  telling  them 
in  these  various  indirect  or  overt  but 
disguised  expressions,  so  they  can  deal 
with  the  child,  as  a  personality  not  as 
a  passive  doll  to  be  taught  or  disci¬ 
plined  for  showing  any  resistance,  in¬ 
attention  or  disorder^ 

Everything  a  child  does  is  meaning¬ 
ful.  His  way  of  sitting  and  standing, 
of  writing  and  speaking,  his  errors  and 
mistakes  in  school  work  are  symptoma¬ 
tic,  not  merely  of  inattention  and  lack 
of  effort,  but  more  often  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  confusion  in  his  w'hole  orienta¬ 
tion  to  life.  Likewise,  his  free  draw¬ 
ing  or  painting  or  modelling,  his  story 
telling  and  other  activities  such  as  re¬ 
actions  to  classmates,  are  also  reveal¬ 
ing  to  the  observant  eye  of  how  he 
thinks,  believes  and  feels  toward  life. 

Our  previous  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  stressed  the  importance  of  mold¬ 
ing  the  child’s  mind  and  conduct  to  the 
socially  sanctioned  patterns  and  goals 
which  family,  church  and  nation  ac¬ 
cepted.  Resistance  or  fa+lure  to  con¬ 
form  or  to  achieve  the  prescribed 
standards  of  work  and  conduct  w’ere 
interpreted  as  willful  disobedience ‘or 
moral  weakness.  Likewise,  the  young 
offender  or  delinquent  was  adjudged  a 
deliberate  enemy  of  society,  so  tried 
and  if  found  guilty  punished  by  im¬ 
prisonment. 

This  philosophy  of  education  and  of 
law  was  meaningful  and  more  or  less 
effective  a  generation  or  so  ago  but 
within  recent  decades  the  social-cul¬ 
tural  context  of  our  lives  has  broken 
down,  we  have  lost  much  of  our  per¬ 
sonal  security  and  liecome  more  and 


more  confused  and  conflicted.  More¬ 
over,  we  have  gained  new  insights  into 
these  personality  expressions  and  so 
are  recognizing  the  delinquent  as 
either  an  unsocialized  individual 
coming  from  disorderly  family  and 
neighborhood  life,  or  as  an  emotionally 
disturbed,  often  neurotic,  personality 
whose  illegal  behaviour  is  a  symptom 
of  his  profound  internal  conflicts  and 
unhappiness. 

The  permeation  of  these  insights 
into  education  and  the  application  of 
this  new  understanding  and^these  re¬ 
cently  developed  practices  for  helping 
children  and  youth  marks  the  on-going 
transformation  of  the  schools  into 
agencies  of  child  conservation,  of  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine  and  health  care,  of 
mental  hygiene,  increasingly  prepared 
to  provide  what  children  so  acutely 
need  today,  especially  to  reinforce  and 
often  replace  the  family  care  and  so¬ 
cialization.) 

It  should  be  emphasized  again  and 
again  that  this  does  not  mean  convert¬ 
ing  the  schools  into  child  guidance 
clinics,  of  subordinating  education  to 
other  and  alien  purposes.  It  does  not 
mean  turning  the  schools  over  to  the 
psychiatrist  and  psychologist  to  run, 
although  it  does  mean  closer  working 
relationships  and  better  mutual  under¬ 
standing  w’ith  these  specialists. 

([^Primarily  mental  health  ’in  the 
schools  is  the  responsibility  and  the 
opportunity  of  educators,  particularly 
of  classroom  and  other  teachers 
(physical  education,  art  and  shop, 
etc.)  to  do  to  and  for  pupils  what  they 
can  uniquely  do.  Moreover,  the  most 
promising  practices  and  methods  for 
fostering  mental  health  in  the  schools 
are  coming  from  the  experiments  and 
new  programs  being  developed  by 
teachers  themselves.  The  psychia- 
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trists,  the  psychologist  and  others  have 
much  to  contribute  to  education  and 
have  indeed  helped  in  many  of  these 
new  programs.  But  the  responsibility 
is  that  of  the  educators  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  procedures  which  will  effec¬ 
tively  guard  the  mental  health  of 
school  children  are  essentially  class¬ 
room,  group  and  individual,  proce¬ 
dures  and  relationships^) 

What  is  needed  immediately  is  a 
gathering  up  and  critical  review  and 
integration  of  these  experiments  and 
procedures,  a  detailed  and  effective 
presentation  of  what  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  tried  out  by  teachers  for 
the  training  of  new  teachers  and  the 
guidance  of  teachers  now  in  service.' 

(Xhe  guiding  principle  for  these  en¬ 
deavors  is  to  start  wdth  children,  their 
growth,  development  and  maturation 
and  their  emerging  personality,  their 
needs  for  help  in  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  of  social  life  and  in  building  an 
orderly,  more  or  less  peaceful  “private 
world”  through  the  human  relation¬ 
ships  which  can  effectively  supply 
what  they  so  acutely  need.  This  means 
flexibly  adapting  curricula,  methods 
and  practices,  course  requirement,  the 
whole  of  the  formal  procedures  to  the 
children,  thus  recognizing  that,  as  in¬ 
dividual  personalities  with  unique 
needs,  ways  of  learning  and  maturing, 
each  child  in  the  group  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  guided,  in  his  own  way 
and  at  his  own  rate,  to  meet  the  school 


requirements  or  such  modifications 
thereof  as  are  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  the  child’s  development.') 

Thus  what  the  individual  child  is 
curious  about,  what  he  wants  to  know 
and  do  in  order  to  resolve  his  per¬ 
plexities  and  often  anxieties,  gives  the 
clue  to  what  he  is  ready  to  learn  and 
will  accept  as  meaningful,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  prescribed  content 'to 
be  taught  under  penalty  of  failure  and 
of  humiliation  for  failure. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  teaching 
has  relied  upon  threats  and  punish¬ 
ments  to  coerce  children,  deliberately 
humiliating  the  child  before  his  group 
and  family,  as  a  way  of  “motivating** 
him  to  learn  and  to  achieve.  What  the 
child  learns  from  these  experiences,  in 
the  w’ay  of  resistance  to  formal  educa¬ 
tion,  hatred  of  reading  and  other  in¬ 
tellectual  pursuits,  resentment  toward 
all  authority,  evasions  and  escapes  into 
phantasy  or  overt  truancy  and  delin¬ 
quency,  to  avoid  these  intolerable  situa¬ 
tions  or  to  “get  even”  —  these  are  the 
lessons  we  are  learning  from  the  child 
guidance  clinics  which,  as  Dr.  James 
Plant  has  put  it,  have  tried  to  find  out 
what  school  means  to  the  child.” 

Until  they  have  been  effectively 
crushed  and  deprived  of  interests  and 
curiosities,  children  are  eager  to  learn. 
They  ask  questions,  explore,  adventure 
and  persistently  seek  to  understand, 
but  they  are  just  as  persistently  di»- 
couraged,  intimidated,  misled  or  ig- 


1  There  U  now  betnc  organixed  the  Teachera'  Service  Committee  on  Emotional  Needa  of 
Children,  which  will  attempt  to  collect,  edit  and  prepare  auch  material  for  teachera,  eapecially 
oriented  to  the  emotional  needa  of  the  "war  children”  who  will  begin  to  enter  the  achoola  In 

—  the  enlarged  group  of  children  born  alnce  Pearl  Harbor  many  of  whoae  fathera  have 
been  absent,  whoae  mothers  have  been  working  since  their  Infancy  and  whoee  young  Uvea  have 
been  unstable,  subject  to  neglect  and  depravation  of  many  eaaentials  to  good  personality  de¬ 
velopment  Reports  from  day  care  centers,  nursery  achoola  and  other  aourcee  of  obaervatlon 
on  these  children  indicate  that  many  are  emotionally  disturbed,  showing  either  an  aggressive 
hostile  reaction  to  life  or  a  sulky  withdrawal  and  refusal  to  learn  or  adjust.  The  Committee 
plans  to  distribute  printed  material  and  short  moving  pictures  to  help  teachers  understand  the 
past  experiences  of  these  children,  their  symptomatic  behaviour  problems  and  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  what  has  been  developed  as  classroom  procedures  for  helping  young  children  to  man¬ 
age  their  personality  and  emotional  needs  in  a  group  and  find  some  security  and  order  In  life. 

2  Cf  James  S.  Plant.  “The  Individual  and  the  Cultural  Pattern.”  Commonwealth  Fund. 
Mvr*  10* 
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nored  and  otherwise  robbed  of  these 
desirable  qualities  by  parents  and 
schools  conscientiously  trying  to  dis¬ 
cipline  and  teach  children  but  ignoring 
what  are  the  mainsprings  of  learning 
and  development  and  maturation. 

The  schools  can  foster  and  when 
necessary  revive  curiosities  and  eager¬ 
ness  as  various  school  programs  have 
shown,  but  it  calls  for  a  giving  up  of 
fixed  prescribed  programs,  set  time 
schedules  and  other  rigidities  that  seek 
to  compel  children  to  fit  the  school,  in- 
.  stead  of  fitting  the  school  program  to 
the  children. 

Much  of  the  resistance  to  such 
changes  and  the  uneasiness  of  the 
teachers  (if  not  their  anxiety)  arises 
from  what  is  now  an  out-of-date,  un¬ 
founded  belief  about  human  nature 
and  personality  development  Teach¬ 
ers  are  apt  to  become  fearful  that  all 
social  order  and  morality  will  break 
,down  if  children  are  not  kept  under 
strong  discipline  and  threatened  by  all 
manner  of  puishment.  They  are  caught 
by  their  loyalty  to  the  older  terrorizing 
practices  of  child  rearing  and  the 
actual  misbehaviour  and  disorder  of 
the  children  in  their  classrooms.  They 
strive  to  maintain  order  by  sheer  force 
of  dominating  the  children  —  scold¬ 
ing,  threatening,  humiliating,  dis¬ 
gracing  and  punishing  them(  person¬ 
ally  or  by  higher  authority).  They 
can  and  often  do  succeed  in  keeping  a 
semblance  of  order  and  getting  some 
school  work  done  by  such  methods 
which  usually  exhaust  the  teacher  and 
increase  the  internal  tensions  and  ex¬ 
ternal  pressures  for  the  children. 

Thus  the  children  may  go  through 
school  finding  nothing  to  help  them 
achieve  self-discipline  and  internal 
peace  and  go  out  into  the  world,  often 
a  menace  to  social  order  and  to  them¬ 


selves,  as  we  see  in  delinquency,  alco¬ 
holism,  drug  addicts,  sex  offenders 
and  others  who  undermine  social  order 
or  defeat  themselves. 

It  takes  a  courageous  belief  in  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  patient,  understanding 
realization  of  what  is  needed  to  help 
children,  slowly,  very  slowly  —  like 
recovering  from  a  serious  illness,  to 
release  their  accumulated  feelings  in 
w’ays  that  are  not  destructive  to  others 
or  to  themselves,  and  to  build  up  a 
faith  in  the  fairness  and  justice  and 
friendly  attitudes  of  adults  (to  replace 
their  frequent  belief  that  grown-ups 
are  oppressive  and  antogonistic).'  If 
the  child  is  given  opportunity  to  find 
release,  especially  through  s>Tnbolic 
and  play  activities  (art,  dramatiza¬ 
tions,  music,  story  telling  and 
“planned  success”),  under  guidance  of 
an  adult  he  feels  he  can  trust,  he  will, 
like  a  patient  who  passes  a  crisis  in  his  ; 
illness,  begin  to  improve. 

But  if  supervisors  and  principals  \ 
insist  upon  quiet  and  order  and  mark 
teachers  as  incompetent  when  they  try 
to  give  children  needed  releases  and 
helpful  activities,  even  the  most  inven¬ 
tive  and  concerned  teachers  will  be  dis¬ 
couraged  as  we  see  so  frequently  hap¬ 
pen  among  the  young  teachers  who 
come  eagerly  to  our  schools  and  meet 
with  antagonism  and  professional  dis¬ 
couragement,  sometimes  from  other 
teachers. 

It  is  scarcely  fair  to  ask  teachers, 
as  individuals  to  expose  themselves  to 
these  administrative  hazards  and  resis¬ 
tances.  ^The  school  systems  as  a  whole 
or  at  least  the  school  as  a  unit,  must 
have  some  guiding  philosophy  and 
make  a  commitment  to  mental  health 
if  teachers  as  individuals  are  to  go  for¬ 
ward  along  the  lines  already  explored 
and  developed  by  other  teachers  and  by 
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thoee  who  have  been  working  with 
children  in  group  therapy,  and  similar 
adiustive  situations-) 

(If  we  are  to  keep  our  free  society 
and  carry  on  our  eflForta  to  achieve  a 
democratic  social  order,  the  schools 
have  a  large,  inescapable  responsibility 
I  to  guard  the  mental  health  of  children.^ 
Moreover,  ^if  we  are  to  take  seriously 
our  belief  in  the  value  and  worth  of 
the  individual  personality  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  man,  then  we  must  begin  to  re¬ 
spect  the  emerging  personality  of  the 
child  and  treat  the  child  from  infancy 
on,  with  more  regard  for  his  dignity  as 
a  person.’ 

How  radical  and  far-reaching  the 
foregoing  statement  ig  will  be  discov¬ 


ered  by  looking  at  what  we  now  do  to 
and  for  children  in  families  and  in 
schools.  How  far  we  fail  to  respect 
the  personality  and  accord  dignity  to 
the  child  is  written  large,  in  the  many 
forms  of  human  defeat  and  maladjust¬ 
ment,  indeed  in  our  whole  social-eco¬ 
nomic,  political  life  and  in  all  our 
human  relations. 

It  is  the  quiet,  devoted  work  of  some 
parents  and  some  teachers,  patiently, 
day  by  day,  helping  children  to  meet 
the  tasks  of  life  with  courage  and  with 
adequacy,  giving  them  a  sense  of  be¬ 
longing  and  being  loved  and  accepted, 
which  offers  the  major  hope  for  the 
future. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

Psychology:  The  Fundamentals  of  Human  Adjustment.  By  Norman  L.  Munn. 
Boston.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  1946.  zriii  and  497  pp.  $3.25. 

In  the  widespread  reorganization  of  college  education  which,  fortunately,  seems  to 
be  sweeping  the  land,  a  core  curriculum  of  gfeneral  studies  is  being  prescribed  as  a  part 
of  the  experience  and  training  of  all  college  people  for  the  fullest  participation  into 
the  common  life  of  the  American  community.  In  all  these  revisions  of  education  on 
the  college  level,  a  place  is  provided  for  the  study  of  human  experience  and  behavior. 
This  is  the  area  of  general  psychology.  Dr.  Munn  in  this  comprehensive  volume  culls 
from  the  vast  accumulation  of  important  experimental  and  theoretical  work  those  items 
which  are  of  greatest  significance  for  the  present-day  student  who  is  to  be  introduced 
to  psychology  for  the  first  time.  “My  aim,”  says  Dr.  Munn  in  his  preface,  “has  been  to 
present  the  problems,  methods,  facts,  and  principles  of  psychology  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  the  presentation  interesting  and  challenging  to  the  student,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  organize  the  material  in  a  manner  which  the  instructor  will  find  ‘easy  to 
teach’.”  The  volume  has  seven  major  divisions  each  of  which  opens  with  a  brief  intro¬ 
duction  designed  to  give  a  general  orientation  to  the  chapters  which  follow.  Dr.  Munn 
has  given  special  attention  to  visual  aids  and  there  are  a  great  many  helpful  illustra¬ 
tions  throughout  the  book.  Students  who  wish  to  pursue  further  any  single  topic  will 
find  carefully  selected  references  for  reading  and  study.  Munn’s  Ptyehology  is  a 
volume  to  be  considered  for  any  course  in  introductory  college  psychology. 

William  P.  Sxabs 


The  Education  ^Personality 

By  MANDEL  SHERMAN,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D. 


University 

The  education  of  personality  has 
become  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  functions  of  the  schools. 
Educators  have  long  been  aware  of 
the  need  to  direct  and  develop  the  per¬ 
sonalities  of  children,  but  they  have 
been  unable  to  construct  a  specific  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  this  need.  The  goal  of 
educators  is  to  develop  individuals 
with  personalities  so  stable  that  they 
can  meet  their  problems  and  frustra¬ 
tions  without  undue  internal  conflict, 
and  without  recourse  to  abnormal  reac¬ 
tions,  such  as  escape,  defensive  or 
compensatory  processes. 

In  order  to  achieve  such  an  educa¬ 
tion  of  personality,  it  is  essential  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  inherent  capacities  and  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  create  patterns  of  behavior. 
In  the  past  it  was  relatively  easy  for 
the  educator  to  construct  his  program 
for  the  development  of  a  child’s  per¬ 
sonality  because  psychologists  then 
believed  that  each  individual  was  bom 
with  a  definite  number  of  instincts 
which  unfolded  with  maturity.  Specific 
emotional  and  personality  training 
was  not  considered  important  within 
this  theory. 

Only  recently  has  the  importance  of 
the  environment  and  the  significance 
of  training  been  systematically  recog¬ 
nized  and  understood.  Various  stud¬ 
ies  have  shown  that  even  basic  capaci¬ 
ties,  such  as  intelligence,  can  be  sig¬ 
nificantly  altered  by  environmental 
conditions.  A  number  of  investiga¬ 
tions  have  shown  that  the  kind  of  en- 
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vironment  in  which  a  child  is  reared 
may  even  determine  the  degree  of  in¬ 
telligence  which  he  develops.  Studies 
of  rural  and  isolated  areas  have  shown 
that  the  level  of  intelligence  which 
children  attain  is  determined  by  the 
specific  requirements  of  the  environ¬ 
ments  in  which  they  live.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  nature  of  an  en¬ 
vironment  specifically  determines  the 
level  of  intelligence,  but  it  does  mean 
that  an  environment  which  does  not 
require  a  high  level  of  intellectual 
ability  for  adjustment  cannot  ade¬ 
quately  stimulate  the  development  of 
the  basic  capacities.  In  a  similar  way, 
personality  patterns  are  fashioned  in 
part  by  the  environmental  require¬ 
ments.  A  high  degree  of  initiative,  a 
consistent  urge  for  improvement,  and 
motivation  for  various  types  of  social 
adjustment  fail  to  develop  in  those 
children  who  live  in  an  environment 
which  does  not  challenge  their  basic 
abilities.  In  an  environment  in 
which  adjustment  is  relatively  easy 
and  where  few  problems  and  conflicts 
arise,  the  personality  patterns  of  the 
children  and  adults  remain  at  a  low 
level  of  complexity.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  an  environment  so  complex 
and  so  demanding  that  conflicts  arise 
which  cannot  be  easily  solved  by  the  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  rates  of  delinquency 
and  neuroses  are  very  high. 

The  term  personality  has  a  variety 
of  meanings.  For  most  people  the 
term  means  effectiveness  of  adjust¬ 
ment,  especially  in  terms  of  how  an 
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individual  is  able  to  dominate  or  in¬ 
fluence  others.  For  the  psychologist 
the  term  essentially  means  the  charac¬ 
teristic  ways  in  which  the  individual 
adjusts  to  his  surroundings  and  the 
methods  he  uses  in  attaining  his  de¬ 
sires. 

A  number  of  studies  have  shown 
that  the  personality  of  an  individual 
can  be  effectively  studied  only  in  terms 
of  an  evaluation  of  the  patterns  which 
he  most  persistently  uses  in  adjusting 
himself  to  the  various  pressures  of  his 
environment  and  to  the  problems  that 
he  meets.  These  patterns  develop 
gradually  out  of  the  early  chaotic  and 
disparate  traits  and  characteristics. 
They  develop  by  means  of  a  gradual 
process  of  learning  and  conditioning, 
and  by  trial  and  error.  In  time,  a 
relatively  consistent  cluster  of  traits 
evolves,  which  the  individual  charac¬ 
teristically  utilizes  as  his  form  of  per¬ 
sonality.  The  development  of  person¬ 
ality  can  be  thought  of  as  a  gradual 
evolution  from  the  large  number  of 
learned  responses.  The  nature  of  an 
individual’s  personality,  therefore,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  kind  of  training  that 
he  has  had,  the  values  and  ideals  to 
which  he  has  been  exposed,  the  number 
and  kinds  of  problems  that  he  was 
forced  to  face,  and  the  “accidental” 
nature  of  his  successes  and  failures. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  discuss  the  various  theories  of  the 
origins  of  personality.  It  should  be 
briefly  noted,  however,  that  we  now 
tend  to  believe  that  the  individual’s  at¬ 
tempt  at  adjustment  to  his  problems 
and  conflicts  determines  the  ways  in 
which  he  expresses  his  personality 
traits.  We  certainly  no  longer  believe 
that  personality  is  inherent,  that  is, 
hereditarily  determined,  nor  do  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  personality  is  the  result  of 


the  sum  total  of  all  the  characteristics 
of  an  individual.  The  theory  that 
personality  is  the  result  of  the  inter¬ 
action  between  instinctual  urges  and 
environmental  pressures  has  also  been 
discarded,  primarily  because  we  know 
that  man  does  not  inherit  specific  in¬ 
stincts,  and  the  drives  which  at  one 
time  were  considered  instinctual  are 
now  considered  due  to  the  environ-  • 
mental  requirements. 

In  order  to  understand  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  a  child  or  an  adult  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  study  his  habits,  motives,  con¬ 
flicts,  and  the  ways  in  which  he  reacts 
to  success  and  failure. 

The  habits  which  the  individual 
utilizes  in  his  everyday  life  are  usual¬ 
ly  the  products  of  a  long  period  of  de¬ 
velopment.  A  person  may  be  habitual¬ 
ly  prompt  or  habitually  late  for  his 
appointments.  He  may  be  habitually 
friendly  or  antagonistic,  and  he  may 
be  fearful  or  courageous.  These  and 
other  characteristics  may  also  arise 
from  other  causes,  but  they  usually  de¬ 
velop  on  the  basis  of  the  early  pattern 
of  habit  training  instituted  by  parents. 
A  person  usually  does  not  understand 
the  functional  nature  of  his  habits,  ex¬ 
cept  as  he  may  realize  their  import¬ 
ance  because  of  the  attitudes  which 
they  bring  out  in  other  people. 

The  nature  and  the  expression  of  an 
individual’s  motives  are  basic  factors 
in  determining  the  nature  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  personality.  Psycholo¬ 
gists  and  psychiatrists  agree  on  certain 
fundamental  motives  which  are  uni¬ 
versal  but  which  vary  in  degree  and 
expression  in  different  persons.  These 
fundamental  motives  are  expressed  in 
the  drives  for  security,  for  recognition 
and  prestige,  for  sympathetic  responses 
from  others,  and  for  new  experience 
and  adventure.  The  problems  which 
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even  the  joung  child  has  to  face  and 
which  society  at  large  forces  upon  us 
create  these  motivations. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  drive  to  attain  security. 
Even  young  children  often  feel  inse¬ 
cure,  although  they  are  sheltered  and 
protected  by  their  parents.  Their  very 
need  to  be  sheltered  and  protected  may 
bring  uncertainty,  and  they  may  begin 
to  feel  insecure  if  they  are  not  constant¬ 
ly  assured  by  their  parents.  It  is  not 
uncommon,  for  example,  to  find  adults 
whose  personalities  are  characterized 
by  hostile,  aggressive,  and  rebellious 
reactions.  These  undesirable  personal¬ 
ity  characteristics  are  often  the  direct 
result  of  a  feeling  of  affectional  de¬ 
privation  from  their  parents  during 
early  childhood.  Because  they  were 
deprived  early  in  life,  they  became  re¬ 
sentful,  as  well  as  uncertain  about 
themselves.  Hence,  they  developed  ag^ 
gressive  and  hostile  attitudes  as  de¬ 
fenses. 

Individuals  differ  greatly  in  the 
ways  in  which  they  attempt  to  attain 
a  sense  of  security.  The  particular 
ways  depend  upon  their  early  child¬ 
hood  problems  which  they  faced  suc¬ 
cessfully  or  unsuccessfully,  the  nature 
of  their  environmental  conditions,  and 
the  values  and  ideals  which  they  de¬ 
veloped.  Many  adults  are  under  a 
continuous  pressure  of  insecurity,  be¬ 
cause  of  economic  uncertainty,  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  solve  the  problem  by  improv¬ 
ing  their  economic  condition.  Some 
persons  attain  security  by  various 
identifications.  All  of  us  have  per¬ 
haps  attempted  such  identification  by 
joining  forces  with  others  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  or  business  organization,  a 
political  group  or  a  fraternal  society. 

The  person  who  feels  insecure  is 
likely  either  to  retreat  from  competi¬ 


tion,  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  become 
unusually  motivated  towards  success 
as  a  compensatory  reaction  to  his 
previous  failures  and  deprivations.  In 
either  case  his  personality  adjustment 
is  likely  to  be  abnormal.  He  becomes 
a  tense  and  often  embittered  person 
who  is  never  satisfied  or  secure. 

The  educator  has  the  responsibility 
of  giving  each  child  this  sense  of  secur¬ 
ity  and  the  means  of  attaining  secui^ 
ity.  Certain  rules  might  be  followed 
by  teachers  and  others  who  influence 
the  child’s  personality.  Briefly  they 
can  be  stated  as  follows: 

( 1 )  A  child  must  be  given  a  sense 
of  acceptance.  A  teacher  can  criticize 
a  child’s  work  but  personal  criticism 
should  always  be  avoided,  especially 
the  kind  of  criticism  which  may  give 
the  child  a  feeling  that  he  is  different 
from  the  normal  or  that  he  is  rejected. 
Many  teachers  use  criticism  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  a  child  to 
greater  attainment.  Such  a  method 
may  be  effective  momentarily,  but  it 
often  also  produces  a  feeling  of  despair 
and  a  sense  of  insecurity. 

(2)  Each  child  must  be  given  a 
sense  of  belongingness.  The  child  or 
adult  who  feels  out  of  place  and  who 
senses  that  he  does  not  belong  becomes 
uncertain  about  himself  and  about 
others.  Most  people  want  to  feel  that 
they  are  important  members  of  what¬ 
ever  group  in  which  they  find  them¬ 
selves.  A  child  who  feels  that  he  is 
not  an  important  and  accepted  member 
of  the  school  society  is  likely  to  resent 
others  because,  instead  of  analyzing 
the  reasons  for  his  rejection,  he  tends 
to  blame  those  about  him. 

(3)  Every  person  wants  to  feel 
that  he  has  a  significant  role  in  his  so¬ 
ciety.  The  child  who  is  habitually 
ignored  in  a  classroom,  who  is  merely 
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a  spectator,  and  who  is  not  called  upon 
for  a  contribution  which  is  recognized 
by  others,  cannot  feel  secure.  Social 
phjchologists  have  observed  that  school 
children  often  become  delinquent  be¬ 
cause  they  unconsciously  seek  and  find 
importance  in  their  delinquent  role  in 
contradistinction  to  the  lack  of  a  role 
in  other  situations.  The  modem  edu¬ 
cator  attempts  to  give  each  child  a 
productive  role,  such  as  in  project 
work,  which  has  been  found  effective 
for  many  children.  Each  member  can 
best  contribute  when  he  considers  him¬ 
self  productive  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  project. 

The  drive  for  recognition  is  also  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  and  universal 
of  our  motives.  As  has  already  been 
mentioned,  each  individual  wants  to 
feel  productive  and  important.  Every¬ 
one  also  wants  to  be  recognized  in 
some  way.  The  educator  has  a  signifi¬ 
cant  role  in  developing  a  drive  for 
recognition  which  will  be  useful  for 
the  individual  and  productive  for  his 
society.  A  person  who  does  not  have 
sufficient  education  and  training  to  de¬ 
velop  a  drive  for  recc^nition  which  is 
useful  may  utilize  other  and  less  pro¬ 
ductive  methods  of  obtaining  recogni¬ 
tion.  Some  people  obtain  recognition 
by  their  skill  and  productivity,  and 
others  may  attempt  to  attain  recogni¬ 
tion  by  being  different.  Some  people, 
for  example,  reject  the  prevailing  cus¬ 
toms  and  traditions  in  their  deliberate, 
but  perhaps  unconscious,  attempt  to 
obtain  recognition.  This  is  often 
seen  in  children  who,  because  of  their 
sense  of  failure  to  obtain  recognition 
in  school,  compensate  by  attempting 
to  be  different.  The  troublesome  and 
aggressive  child  is  frequently  the  child 
who  feels  that  he  does  not  have  suf¬ 
ficient  recognition,  and  he  may  suc¬ 


ceed  in  his  own  fashion  in  obtaining 
the  attention  of  his  teachers  and  of  the 
other  children.  Thus,  it  is  important 
to  make  sure  that  each  child  in  the 
classroom  has  recognition  for  some 
ability,  skill,  or  achievement.  It  is 
not  enough,  therefore,  merely  to  accept 
children  sympathetically;  it  is  also 
important  to  give  them  a  sense  of  rec¬ 
ognition  so  that  their  drive  for  worth¬ 
while  activity  becomes  an  enduring 
characteristic  of  their  personalities. 

The  third  of  these  motives,  the  drive 
to  obtain  sympathetic  responses  from 
others,  is  easily  observed  in  almost 
every  child  and  adult.  Notice,  for 
example,  how  ofteh  children  identify 
themselves  emotionally  with  their 
teachers,  how  they  attempt  to  please 
them,  and  how  encouraged  they  feel 
when  their  teachers  approve  of  them. 
The  drive  for  sympathetic  responses 
probably  arises  out  of  the  many  com¬ 
petitions  and  frustrations  which  every 
child  and  adult  meets.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  in  any  good  educational  pro¬ 
cedure,  to  give  each  child  a  feeling  of 
encouragement  and  to  develop  in  him  a 
belief  that  the  persons  in  authority 
are  in  sympathy  with  him  and  with  his 
aims. 

The  drive  for  new  experience  and 
adventure  is  not  so  significant  as  the 
others.  It  can  be  modified  and  con¬ 
trolled  relatively  easily  by  developing 
an  intense  interest  in  personal  de¬ 
velopment.  Most  people,  and  especial¬ 
ly  children,  cannot  thrive,  however,  on 
a  routine  which  is  unvarying  and  in 
a  situation  which  does  not  consistently 
offer  stimulation.  Educators  have 
learned  that  changing  the  routine  of 
the  school  situation  and  giving  chil¬ 
dren  a  feeling  of  newness  and  adven¬ 
ture  in  their  work  often  stimulates 
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them  to  greater  effort  and  greater  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

Teaching  children  to  adjust  ade¬ 
quately  to  difficulty  and  frustration  is 
one  of  the  goals  of  education.  We 
have  learned  from  clinical  studies  of 
children  and  from  the  recent  war  ex¬ 
periences  that  abstract  learning  and 
intellectualization  are  not  guarantees 
against  the  development  of  conflicts 
and  the  many  abnormal  solutions  of 
conflicts.  Educated  people  can  be  as 
emotionally  uncontrolled  end  as  neuro¬ 
tic  as  the  uneducated.  The  college 
graduate  may  be  no  more  immune  to 
psychological  disorders  than  the  grade 
school  graduate. 

One  of  the  defects  of  our  education¬ 
al  procedures  is  their  ineffectiveness 
in  dealing  with  the  emotional  problems 
of  children.  We  do  not  adequately 
teach  them  how  to  face  difficulties  and 
how  to  meet  the  many  and  inevitable 
frustrations  that  arise.  From  the 
mental  hygiene  standpoint  it  is  clear 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  neuroses 
could  be  avoided  if  every  individual 
were  realistic  in  his  approach  to  his 
problems  and  effectively  solved  his 
fnistrations.  The  function  of  the 
educator  in  this  respect  is  important. 
Each  child  can,  within  the  confines  of 
his  intelligence,  learn  his  assets  and 
his  limitations,  and  to  accept  them  ob¬ 
jectively.  He  can  be  taught  early  in 
life  to  understand  his  environment 
more  objectively  and  to  recc^ize  the 
meaning  of  frustration. 

Experimental  studies  have  shown 
that  the  majority  of  children  respond 
ineffectively  and  destructively  when 
they  are  faced  with  consistent  frustra¬ 
tion.  Investigations  have  shown  that 
many  children  faced  with  a  frustrating 
situation  respond  by  destructive  and 
aggressive  behavior.  They  cannot  ac¬ 


cept  the  inevitability  of  a  frustration; 
hence  they  tend  to  beomne  regressive 
and  aggressive.  While  it  would  ob¬ 
viously  be  poor  education  to  give  chil¬ 
dren  an  idea  that  difficulties  should  be 
avoided,  it  is  equally  bad  to  give  them 
the  feeling  that  no  frustration  is  possi¬ 
ble  and  that  they  can  have  their  desires 
if  they  only  will  them.  With  such  an 
attitude  an  individual,  when  faced 
with  a  persistent  frustration,  tends  to 
escape  and  avoid  his  problems.  In¬ 
ability  to  face  and  respond  adequately 
to  frustration  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  causes  of  many  undesirable 
forms  of  behavior.  It  is  one  of  the 
common  reasons  for  the  development 
of  neurotic  symptoms  which  are  re¬ 
gressive  in  nature  and  functionally  de¬ 
signed  for  escape  from  reality. 

Since  we  are  becoming  more  aware 
of  the  tremendous  number  of  emo¬ 
tional  disorders  in  the  adult  popula¬ 
tion,  it  is  mandatory  that  we  attempt 
to  use  mental  hygiene  methods  in  our 
educational  procedures  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  origins  of  these  disturb¬ 
ances.  The  abnormal  anxieties  which 
we  see  in  many  adults,  especially  in 
those  who  are  neurotic,  usually  origi¬ 
nate  early  in  life.  The  majority  of 
these  anxieties  have  their  origin  in 
the  uncertainties  which  children  have 
about  themselves.  The  constant  pres¬ 
sure  from  parents  and  teachers  for 
success  is  one  of  the  most  important 
contributing  causes  of  the  development 
of  neurotic  and  emotional  disturbances 
later  on.  Although  the  educator  must 
necessarily  stimulate  a  child  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  he  must  also  be  careful  not  to 
overemphasize  success.  The  majority 
of  persons  who  develop  neurotic  dis¬ 
orders,  and  indeed,  the  majority  of  all 
people,  do  not  know  how  to  adjust  to 
their  failures.  They  respond  to  fail- 
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ure  by  self-accusation  or  by  blaming 
others.  Because  they  are  intensely 
stimulated  to  the  highest  forms  of  suc¬ 
cess  and  attainment,  they  often  feel 
dissatisfied  with  their  lot  and  dis¬ 
turbed  about  the  successes  of  others.  It 
is  therefore  essential  to  educate  a 
child’s  emotions  so  that  he  can  adjust 
himself  constructively  to  the  inevitable 
difiiculties  and  failures  that  he  will 
meet. 

The  education  of  the  emotions  is 
also  a  significant  task  for  the  educator 
because  our  likes  and  dislikes,  our  at¬ 
titudes,  our  relationships  to  people, 
and  our  interests  are  to  a  large  extent 
determined  by  our  emotions.  The 


child  who  merely  learns  intellectually 
how  he  should  behave  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  behave  reasonably  and  objec¬ 
tively.  We  see  evidence  of  this  in 
children  who  have  received  the  best 
educational  and  home  care,  and  yet, 
later  become  antisocial  or  neurotic. 

Teachers  must  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  recc^ixe  the  emotional  needs 
of  their  students,  and  prepared  to  deal 
with  their  emotional  disturbances. 
Common  procedures  can  be  employed 
in  imparting  information  to  children, 
but  each  child  must  be  dealt  with  in¬ 
dividually  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
emotional  problems  and  his  personal¬ 
ity  characteristics. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

Counseling'  with  Returned  Servicemen.  By  Carl  R.  Rogers  and  John  L.  Wallen. 
New  York.  McOraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.  1946.  vii  and  159  pag«a.  Sl.60. 

This  compact  little  manual  has  been  prepared  for  counselors  and  training  officers 
who  must  assist  in  the  tremendous  task  of  adjusting  ex-service  men  and  women  to 
civilian  life.  The  viewpoint  presented  by  the  authors  is  that  counseling  must  be  a  way 
of  helping  the  individual  to  help  himself,  ‘“nie  function  of  the  counselor  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  client  to  gain  emotional  release  in  relation  to  his  problems  and,  as  a 
consequence,  to  think  more  clearly  and  more  deeply  about  himself  and  his  situation.” 
(page  5).  This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  sound  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  counseling 
of  veterans,  but  it  is  in  nowise  as  unique  and  new  approach  as  the  authors  insist  it  to 
be.  The  book  contains  a  minimum  of  theoretical  discussion  and  there  are  numerous 
examples  of  practical  case  materials. 

Problems  of  an  emotional  nature,  and  those  of  a  psychologfical  character,  are 
treated  very  lightly.  For  those  adequately  prepared  to  act  as  counselors,  the  volume 
presents  methods  and  technics  in  a  very  helpful  and  realistic  manner;  the  neophyte  in 
counseling,  however,  will  gather  very  little  from  the  meag^’e  discussions  in  many  of  the 
chapters.  Too  little  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  need  for  specialists,  with  sound  medical, 
sociologfical,  and  phychological  backgrounds,  to  assist  the  counselors,  and  upon  the 
necessity  for  counselors  to  call  upon  these  specialists  for  their  aid. — Wiluam  P.  Scam, 
Veterans  Coordinator,  School  of  Education,  New  York  University. 


Self-Respect  and  Self-Esteem 

as  Educational  Goals 

By  D.  B.  KLEIN 
Department  of  Psychology 
The  University  of  Texas 


IN  terms  of  a  broad  perspective  sick 
personalities  usually  tend  to  exhibit 
signs  of  emotional  disturbance. 
Such  signs  signify  a  great  variety  of 
possible  kinds  of  emotional  warping 
including  loss  of  self-confidence,  feel¬ 
ings  of  guilt,  attitudes  of  hopelessness, 
convictions  of  personal  inferiority, 
chronic  irritability,  tensely  overeager 
desires  for  approval,  strident  boastful¬ 
ness,  cowed  submissiveness,  quarrel¬ 
some  rebelliousness,  and  the  despair  of 
ambitionless  resignation.  This  is  by 
no  means  an  exhaustive  list.  A  com¬ 
plete  one  would  be  exhausting.  The 
items  mentioned  suffice  to  suggest  the 
gamut  of  psychological  changes  belong¬ 
ing  in  this  general  cat^ory  of  emo¬ 
tional  disturbance. 

A  little  reflection  will  enable  any 
veteran  teacher  to  recall  definite  in¬ 
stances  of  such  disturbance  on  the  part 
of  individual  children.  Still  more  re¬ 
flection  might  induce  such  a  teacher  to 
ask  what  such  disturbances  imply  for 
the  child’s  mental  health.  Further¬ 
more,  if  she  should  chance  to  be  one  of 
our  many  conscientious  teachers  whose 
professional  zeal  induces  concern  for 
the  total  personality  development  of 
the  pupils,  she  might  wonder  how  such 
disturbances  are  to  be  prevented  and 
how  they  are  to  be  handled  when  they 
do  obtrude  themselves.  The  chief  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  article  is  to  supply  such  a 


conscientious  teacher  with  a  psycholog¬ 
ical  frame  of  reference  in  terms  of 
which  she  can  think  through  problems 
of  this  kind. 

Emotional  disturbancea  never  occur 
in  the  abstract.  They  «re  intensely 
personal  experiences  that  pervade  the 
very  heart  of  the  victim’s  inner  life 
and  outer  adjustments  reflect  this  in¬ 
ner  disturbance.  Disregarding  the 
period  of  early  infancy  when  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  self  has  not  yet  developed, 
it  is  correct  to  state  that  these  perva¬ 
sive  emotional  upheavals  always  in¬ 
volve  agitation  of  the  sense  of  selfhood. 
Everyday  language  refers  to  this  in-, 
volvement  of  the  self  by  the  use  of  the 
personal  pronoun:  “/  am  scared”  or 
“7  am  discouraged”  or  “7  am 
ashamed”  or  “Fou  will  be  sorry”  or 
“Fon  are  disgraced.”  To  understand^ 
the  nature  of  emotional  disturbance  it 
is  thus  necessary  to  possess  some  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  complexity  of  factors 
constituting  the  mature  self. 

A  central  feature  of  the  experience 
of  selfhood  is  the  individual’s  concept 
of  his  own  body  —  his  body-image. 
Undergirding  the  latter  image  is  the 
background  of  organic  sensations  or 
feeling  of  bodily  well-being  almost  al¬ 
ways  on  the  periphery  of  consciousness 
and  against  which  the  more  focalized 
events  of  thinking,  perceiving,  and  de¬ 
siring  are  projected.  Enabling  the 
568 
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child  to  build  up  a  vigorously  healthy 
body-image  is  consetpiently  of  more 
than  hygienic  or  physiological  import; 
for  the  organic  and  kinesthetic  ten¬ 
sions  reflecting  the  individual’s  ap¬ 
praisal  of  his  biological  being  come  to 
influence  such  distinctively  psychologi¬ 
cal  factors  as  self-confidence,  feelings 
of  competence,  security,  timidity,  or 
apprehension.  Postural  attitudes 
sometimes  reveal  the  prevalence  of  a 
given  set  of  such  factors.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  this  is  not  unrelated  to  a  diagnostic 
hint  supplied  by  the  psychiatrist  Her¬ 
mann  Rorschach  in  his  famous  mono¬ 
graph  Psychodiagnostics.  In  discuss¬ 
ing  the  significance  of  so-called  move¬ 
ment  responses  on  the  part  of  subjects 
reacting  to  his  series  of  ink-blot  pic¬ 
tures,  Rorschach  calls  attention  to  the 
advisability  of  differentiating  extensor 
from  flexor  movements.  His  clinical 
experience  induced  him  to  regard  “sub¬ 
jects  who  see  extension  movements”  as 
“active  individuals  with  strong  drive 
toward  self-assertion”  and  to  regard 
“those  who  see  flexion  movements”  as 
“passive,  resigned,  neurasthenic  in¬ 
dividuals.”^ 

The  conscientious  teacher  might  well 
be  on  the  alert  for  postural  signs  of 
such  antithetic  attitudes  on  the  part  of 
her  pupils.  Flexor  domination  in  the 
form  of  cringing  or  cowering  muscular 
sets  may  often  mean  more  than  “poor 
posture”  to  be  straightened  out  by 
suitable  calisthenic  maneuvers.  Back 
of  it  there  may  be  warped  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  self  or  family  or  school  whose 
psycholc^cal  rectification  may  have 
momentous  consequences  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  child’s  subsequent  personality 
development.  Nor  should  extensor 
domination  be  taken  to  mean  that  all  is 
necessarily  in  order  in  such  a  child’s 
psychological  household.  On  occasion 


a  clinically  observant  teacher  may  note 
a  tendency  for  some  of  these  “exten¬ 
sor”  cases  to  indulge  in  almost  exag¬ 
gerated  manifestations  of  the  theoretic 
ideal  of  “good”  posture.  The  swagger 
of  the  bully  or  the  strutting  of  the 
swell-head  are  commonplace  instances 
of  such  extensor  exaggeration.  Swag¬ 
gering  and  strutting  may  be  indices  of 
poor  social  adjustment.  They  may 
signify  the  existence  of  strenuous  en¬ 
deavors  to  compensate  for  underlying 
feelings  of  humiliation  or  social  rejec¬ 
tion  or  personal  inadequacy  of  some 
sort.  How  the  individual  comes  to  feel 
about  himself  is  thus  far  more  complex 
in  its  ramifications  than  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  role  of  the  body-image 
would  enable  one  to  appreciate.  The 
body-image,  as  has  already  been  sug¬ 
gested,  is  only  one  factor  among  sev¬ 
eral  that  enter  into  the  structure  of  the 
self. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  baby 
is  born  into  a  social  world  as  well  as  a 
physical  world  and  that  its  training 
and  education  are  functions  of  both 
sets  of  environmental  circumstances. 
Successful  adjustment  to  environment 
calls  for  mastery  over  the  physical 
hazards  of  jagged  objects,  deep  water, 
and  blizzards  as  well  as  the  social 
hazards  of  theft,  arson,  adultery,  and 
slander.  Stated  differwitly:  the  child 
has  to  learn  both  the  futility  of  reach¬ 
ing  for  the  moon  as  well  as  the  futility 
of  reaching  for  his  neighbor’s  purse. 
In  some  respects  the  latter  kind  of 
learning  is  more  difficult  for  the  child. 
It  certainly  is  of  greater  psychological 
significance  and  is  of  more  immediate 
concern  in  the  present  context.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  former  kind  of  learning 
need  not  be  elaborated  upon  in  this  pa¬ 
per.  The  other  kind  is  more  germane 
to  tbe  task  of  accounting  for  the  com- 
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plexities  of  the  concept  of  selfhood. 

As  a  result  of  growing  up  within  the 
institution  of  the  family  the  child 
finds  itself  surrounded  by  a  welter  of 
socially  conditioned  sanctions  and  ta- 
boofl.  The  customs  and  folkways  of 
his  people  are  trust  upon  him  with 
more  or  less  relentless  insistence.  He 
assimilates  many  of  these  with  eager 
acquiesence  while  others  may  arouse 
incipient  or  overt  protest.  As  he 
grows  older  he  becomes  more  and  more 
conversant  with  the  minutiae  of  the 
social  codes  to  which  his  family  ex¬ 
pects  him  to  conform.  Developing 
concepts  of  “being  good”  and  “doing 
one’s  duty”  emerge  in  terms  of  the 
meanings  clustering  around  specific 
modes  of  conduct  called  for  by  alle¬ 
giance  to  such  codes.  Specificity  of 
this  sort  is  almost  bewildering  in  the 
range  of  its  diversity:  no  sibilant 
noises  while  drinking  milk,  no  bluntly 
Anglo-Saxon  references  to  eliminative 
functions,  no  forthright  expressions  of 
anger  that  parents  label  “impudent 
back-talk,  “no  gratification  of  curiosity 
by  peeking  through  keyholes  or  rum¬ 
maging  through  a  house  guest’s  lug^ 
gage  and  so  on  and  on  through  the 
elaborate  pattern  of  negative  admoni¬ 
tions  with  which  the  youngster  is  sur¬ 
rounded  through  the  long  years  of 
home  and  school  experiences. 

Assimilation  of  the  folkways  and 
social  codes  of  his  people  is  a  gradual 
process  for  the  youngster.  The  learn¬ 
ing  it  calls  for  is  not  of  the  ordered, 
systematized  variety  associated  with 
mastery  of  the  mathematics  curricu¬ 
lum  or  any  other  formal  school  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  more  casual,  more  incidental, 
less  self-conscious,  and  less  highly 
verbalized.  Much  of  it  occurs  before 
the  child  has  learned  to  talk.  To  the 


extent  that  reflective  consciousness  re¬ 
quires  verbal  apparatus  the  kind  of 
learning  under  discussion  might  be 
described  as  unconscious  learning.  In 
this  sense  the  child  brought  up  in  one 
culture  unconsciously  accepts  the  fact 
that  one  sleeps  on  straw  mats,  eats  rice 
several  times  a  day,  and  walks  with  a 
shuffle  while  the  child  in  our  culture 
unconsciously  accepts  the  fact  that  one 
sleeps  on  a  bed,  has  fruit  juice  for 
breakfast,  and  must  learn  to  manipu¬ 
late  a  fork  instead  of  using  one’s  fin¬ 
gers  or  chop-sticks.  Similarly,  the 
young  child  accepts  the  speech  pat¬ 
terns  of  its  parents  as  “correct”  mod¬ 
els.  This  acceptance  is  so  unobstrusive 
and  firmly  entrenched  that  exremely 
few  adult  Americans  have  ever  puz¬ 
zled  over  the  strange  paradox  that 
English  is  the  only  language  that  does 
not  sound  foreign.  Reference  to  this 
paradox  serves  the  purpose  of  indicat¬ 
ing  the  unconscious  way  in  which  we 
identify  ourselves  with  our  social 
group  or  culture.  Alien  cultures  are 
regarded  as  strange  or  bizarre  just  to 
the  extent  that  their  practices  differ 
from  ours.  The  in-group  versus  out¬ 
group  dichotomy  stressed  by  authropo- 
logists  is  thus  not  limited  to  primitive 
tribes. 

In  the  long  process  of  learning  the 
ways  of  its  cultural  group  the  child  is 
exposed  to  an  almost  endless  barrage 
of  prohibitions  and  admonitions.  In 
the  very  early  stages  of  this  learning 
the  teaching  involved  is  less  a  matter 
of  rational  appeal  and  more  a  matter 
of  reward  and  punishment.  Specific 
acts  of  behavior  come  to  be  regarded  as 
right  or  wrong  in  terms  of  whether 
they  elicit  approving  smiles  or  warn¬ 
ing  frowns.  Swiping  candy  eventually 
becomes  a  tabooed  act  because  mother 
carries  on  so  when  she  detects  the  glar^ 
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ing  gaps  in  the  top  layer  of  the  candy 
box.  No  elaborate  insight  into  the 
ethics  of  the  situation  is  involved  in  the 
establishment  of  such  a  taboo.  The  act 
comes  to  be  viewed  as  wrong  because 
of  what  happens  when  one  is  detected. 
Expediency  of  a  direct  and  simple  sort 
becomes  the  arbiter  of  ethical  conflicts. 
*Not  until  much  later  is  this  level  of 
conduct  governed  by  the  ethics  of  ex¬ 
pediency  replaced  by  the  more  mature 
level  of  conduct  governed  by  the  ethics 
of  altruistic  insigh tr  Before  the  latter 
level  can  be  attained  there  must  be  a 
progressive  extension  of  the  child’s 
identifications  and  a  widening  of  his 
role-taking  tendencies.  The  psycho¬ 
logical,  ethical,  and  educational  impli¬ 
cations  of  these  features  of  self-de¬ 
velopment  are  so  vast  that  the  nature 
of  the  processes  involved  merit  explicit 
emphasis. 

Both  parents  and  teachers  can  influ¬ 
ence  the  child  by  subtle  control  of 
these  processes.  The  play  of  young¬ 
sters,  as  is  commonly  known  is  not 
merely  recreational  in  value.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  encouraged  merely  because  it 
keeps  them  “wholesomely  occupied 
and  out  of  mischief.”  Neither  is  its 
value  as  a  muscle-building  and  skill- 
developing  activity  its  sole  justifica¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
values,  play  also  contributes  to  the  so¬ 
cialization  of  the  child:  teaching  him 
to  cooperate,  to  adjust  to  the  claims  of 
rivals,  and  to  subordinate  impulse  to 
the  rules  of  the  game.  The  child 
learns  much  of  this  by  having  to  play 
different  roles.  A  convenient  example 
is  furnished  by  the  simple  pastime  of 
“playing  house.”  In  the  course  of  a 
single  hour  of  play  the  child  may  be 
an  uncle,  a  visitor,  a  parent,  a  baby,  or 
a  grandfather.  In  other  games  he  may 
successively  be  a  policeman,  a  physi¬ 


cian,  a  robber,  a  teacher,  or  a  nurse. 
In  this  kind  of  role-taking  he  identifies 
himself  with  another  character  for  the 
time  being.  He  is  putting  himself  in 
another’s  place  by  an  act  of  imagina¬ 
tive  projection.  Students  of  the  late 
Professor  Mead’s  brilliant  Mind,  Self, 
and  Society  will  recognize  this  role¬ 
taking  act  as  of  crucial  importance  for 
the  development  of  selfhood.  In  role¬ 
taking  the  child  has  to  go  beyond  the 
immediacy  of  his  own  feelings  and  to 
incorporate  within  himself,  as  it  were, 
the  imagined  feelings  and  attitudes 
and  gestures  of  someone  else.  He  thus 
comes  to  build  up  a  concept  of  the 
needs  and  feelings  of  other  people. 
This  is  what  makes  roletaking  a  so¬ 
cializing  process.  In  terms  of  this  per¬ 
spective  a  good  portion  of  children’s 
play  is  far  more  than  an  idle  pastime; 
for  out  of  it  may  emerge  such  develop¬ 
ment  of  emotional  oiganization  as  to 
render  one  capable  of  experiencing  so¬ 
licitude  for  the  welfare  of  others.  De¬ 
velopment  of  this  kind  is  also  fostered 
by  identification  with  fictional  charac¬ 
ters.  What  the  child  reads  in  books 
and  sees  on  motion  picture  screens  is 
thus  not  without  significance  for  the 
promotion  of  emotional  maturity  and 
social  sensitivity.  Teachers  might 
well  scrutinize  existing  reading  lists 
with  a  view  to  enhancing  this  potential 
contribution  of  the  supplementary 
reader  to  child’s  need  for  growth  in 
empathic  understanding  if  the  psy¬ 
chological  goal  of  mature,  socially  re¬ 
sponsible  selfhood  is  to  be  reached. 

Empathic  understanding  is  thus  of 
considerable  importance  and  merits 
additional  elaboration.  This  kind  of 
understanding  is  not  the  result  of  a  de¬ 
tached,  impersonal  grasp  of  a  situation 
or  problem.  It  involves  more  than  a 
purely  cognitive  apprehension  of 
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meaning  for  it  also  involves  the  simul¬ 
taneous  appreciation  of  affective  fac¬ 
tors.  This  applies  especially  to  un¬ 
derstanding  how  such  emotional  fac¬ 
tors  influence  others.  When  such  un¬ 
derstanding  is  deficient  there  is  trouble 
in  getting  along  with  other  people. 
The  selfishness  of  many  hysterics  and 
the  callousness  of  most  constitutional 
psychopaths  might  well  be  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  kind  of  defiency.  Fos¬ 
tering  growth  in  empathic  understand¬ 
ing  is  thus  an  important  educational 
responsibility  and  one  which  requires 
more  systematic  study  than  it  has  yet 
received.  Possession  of  a  high  in¬ 
telligence  quotient  does  not  necessarily 
signify  that  a  child  will  develop  ade¬ 
quate  empathic  understanding;  for 
may  psychopaths  pass  intelligence  tests 
with  flying  colors.  Contrariwise,  many 
dull  normals  reveal  as  exquisite  appre¬ 
ciation  of  and  sensitivity  to  the  needs 
and  feelings  and  rights  of  other  people. 

The  development  of  empathic  under¬ 
standing  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  child’s 
primary  group  associations  as  the 
initial  pattern  of  human  behavior  to 
which  he  is  exposed.  His  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  human  nature  is 
contingent  upon  what  he  experiences  as 
that  nature  exhibits  itself  in  the  give 
and  take  of  everyday  living  within  the 
bosom  of  the  family.  He  thus  comes 
to  build  up  concepts  of  right  and 
wrong,  politeness  and  rudeness,  refine¬ 
ment  and  vulgarity,  and  so  on.  He  also 
becomes  increasingly  familiar  with 
what  is  expected  of  him  as  his  role  in 
the  drama  of  socialized  family  living 
changes  through  the  years.  For  the 
most  part  this  kind  of  learning  takes 
place  in  unfocalized,  incidental  fash¬ 
ion  in  the  sense  that  the  bulk  of  it  is 
not  the  product  of  either  systematized 
teaching  or  planful  learning.  But  it 


is  nevertheless  of  crucial  significance 
for  the  emergence  of  the  child’s  feeling 
of  selfhood.  In  other  words,  out  of 
the  matrix  of  interpersonal  relations 
come  notions  of  personal  obligation, 
cravings  for  prestige,  feelings  of  guilt, 
convictions  of  failure,  the  joy  of 
competitive  success  and  what  religion¬ 
ists  have  called  the  glow  of  righteous* 
ness. 

"  Within  the  framework  of  the  de¬ 
veloped  sense  of  selfhood  two  sets  of 
selective  and  dynamic  tendencies  come 
to  obtrude  themselves^  They  are  akin 
to 'nodal  points  or  foci  of  development 
in  terms  of  which  the  complexity  of 
the  self  becomes  organized.  ^The  one 
set  of  tendencies  is  focussed  around  the 
individual’s  estimate  of  himself  as  a 
person  of  character.  It  has  to  do  with 
that  phase  of  self-respect  which  the 
ordinary  man  has  reference  to  when  he 
protests  that  “despite  the  evidence,  my 
conscience  is  clear.”  By  conscience 
he  means  some  principles  of  action  and 
assimilated  ideals  of  duty  whose 
legitimacy  he  acknowledges  and  in  the 
light  of  which  he  strives  to  dispose  of 
his  ethico-social  dilemmas.  In  this 
sense  conscience  is  intimately  related 
to  what  some  people  refer  to  as  a  code 
of  honor  or  ethics  or  a  sense  of  duty. 
What  ever  the  child  comes  to  make  his 
in  the  way  of  standards  of  virtue,  just 
practices,  and  self-control  comes  to  be 
an  inherent  part  of  this  phase  of  the 
self.  It  becomes  part  of  his  ego-ideal. 
Failure  to  live  up  to  the  implications 
of  the  latter  ideal  results  in  attitudes 
of  self-condemnation.  Such  self-con¬ 
demnation  is  experienced  in  varied 
forms:  guilt  feelings,  despair  or  de¬ 
pression,  and  lowered  morale  in  gen¬ 
eral.  There  are  also  many  phyiologi- 
cal  signs  of  damaged  ego-ideal.  To 
feel  ashamed  or  disgraced  in  one’s  own 
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eyes  may  result  in  loss  of  appetite,  re¬ 
spiratory  irregularities,  digestive  dis¬ 
turbances,  and  numerous  other  anomo- 
lies  it  is  now  fashionable  to  describe 
as  psychosomatic  ills.  It  should  thus 

quite  manifest  that  the  maintenance 
of  self-respect  is  an  important  mental 
hygiene  goal  and  that  anything  a 
teacher  can  do  to  help  a  youngster 
keep  his  self-respect  is  a  contribution 
to  that  youngster’s  psychological  wel¬ 
fare. 

The  second  set  of  tendencies  has  to 
do  not  so  much  with  the  development 
of  self-respect  as  with  the  development 
Gfrsdf -esteem.  ,  In  a  competitive  cul¬ 
ture  such  as  ours  much  stress  is  placed 
upon  accomplishment,  upon  being 
somebody,  or  upon  getting  ahead  in 
the  world.  It  is  hard  to^  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  status  and  prestige 
in  the  contemporary  world.  Young¬ 
sters  very  early  learn  the  thrill  of  be¬ 
ing  admired  and  even  when  they  be¬ 
come  oldsters  they  still  hanker  after 
evidence  of  social  success  and  their 
superiority  over  rivals.  In  almost  all 
areas  of  institutionalized  living  this 
hunger  for  status  keeps  asserting  it¬ 
self.  The  business  man  dreams  of 
larger  profits  and  a  place  on  more  and 
more  boards  of  directors.  The  corporal 
looks  forward  to  becoming  a  three- 
striper  just  as  the  brigadier  general 
hopes  to  become  a  two-star  military 
dignitary.  Instructors  strive  to  attain 
professorial  status  and  some  deans 
long  to  become  presidents.  Appren¬ 
tice  plumbers  rivet  their  ambition  on 
the  goal  of  the  master  plumber’s  rank. 
Hierarchical  striving  runs  through  the 
warp  and  woof  of  our  social  fabric. 
The  goal  an  individual  sets  for  himself 
or  has  set  for  him  by  parents  or  teach¬ 
ers  is  consequently  of  major  import- 
'  ance  in  the  shaping  of  his  self-esteem. 


To  become  a  success,  with  a  capital  S, 
may  become  a  compulsive  urge.  And 
fear  of  failure  may  beomne  a  haunting 
obsession.  For  a  child  or  adult  to 
have  this  aspect  of  the  ^o-ideal  poorly 
organized  may  prove  just  as  grave  a 
threat  to  mental  health  as  jeopardized 
self-respect.  That  is  why  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  teachers  to  adjust  stand¬ 
ards  of  accomplishment  to  the  child’s 
abilities  and  not  to  set  the  abstract 
ideal  of  perfection  as  the  pupil’s  guid¬ 
ing  star.  Perfectionism  dooms  the 
child  to  inevitable  failure.-^  Without 
an  occasional  thrill  of  successful  ac¬ 
complishment  the  child  is  apt  to  be¬ 
come  listless  and  apathetic.y^ 

^The  dynamics  of  self-respect  and 
self-esteem  can  be  envisaged  in  terras 
of  the  striving  to  be  good  and  make 
good.  Frustration  of  qither  set  of 
tendencies  may  result  in  illness  of  the 
so-called  functional  type.  This  can 
be  seen  by  dwelling  upon  some  of  the 
broader  aspects  of  the  teachings  of  two 
rival  schools  of  psychological  medi¬ 
cine:  the  Freudian  and  the  Adlerian. 
As  is  well  known  the  Freudian  tends 
to  regard  neurotic  disturbance  in  terras 
of  a  conflict  between  libidinous  im¬ 
pulses  and  socially  conditioned  stand¬ 
ards  of  self-control.  In  our  culture 
such  a  conflict  is  often  given  an  ethico- 
religious  setting.  For  many  people 
the  concept  of  immorality  means  sex 
misconduct  and  little  else.  Being 
good  comes  to  be  equated  with  avoid¬ 
ance  of  immorality  in  this  extremely 
restricted  sense.  Lustful  impulses 
and  erotic  desires  are  then  viewed  as 
actual  or  potential  evils  and  if  they 
keep  obtruding  themselves  in  imperi¬ 
ously  insistent  fashion  what  the  moral¬ 
ists  have  dubbed  a  “battle  with  temp¬ 
tation”  may  ensue.  The  victim  may 
actually  despise  himself  for  having  to 
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fight  Buch  a  battle.  Unless  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  benefit  of  sound  and  en¬ 
lightened  and  candid  sex  education  he 
may  regard  himself  as  different  from 
“decent”  people.  Feelings  of  un¬ 
worthiness,  of  guilt,  and  of  shame 
may  overwhelm  him.  These  are  all 
symptomatic  of  damaged  self-respect. 
In  his  struggle  to  fight  off  such  a 
threat  to  his  self-respect  or  to  restore 
it  if  it  has  already  been  marred  he  may 
have  recourse  to  those  self-deceiving 
dodges  and  compensatory  maneuvers 
the  psychoanalyst  has  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  as  symptoms  of  an  unresolved  con¬ 
flict.  There  is  thus  little  danger  of 
magnifying  the  importance  of  helping 
the  child  acquire  intelligent  and  honest 
ways  of  dealing  with  such  conflicts  in 
the  interest  of  a  healthy  self-respect. 

The  Adlerian,  it  will  be  recalled, 
has  tended  to  view  neurotic  illness  as  a 
product  of  balked  prestige  impulses. 
For  him  the  neurotic’s  conflict  centers 
around  a  fear  of  not  making  good.  In 
his  striving  for  social  recognition,  for 
status,  for  master,  and  for  social  ap¬ 
proval  the  individual  has  to  consider 
the  expectations  of  his  parents  and 
teachers  and  colleagues,  the  pace  set 
by  rivals  and  competitors,  his  own  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  abilities,  and  his  own  level 


of  aspiration.  Many  factors  are  thus 
involved  in  this  area  of  living.  When 
things  go  wrong  in  tliis  area  there  may 
be  feelings  of  inadequacy,  of  inferior^ 
ity,  of  humiliation,  of  failure,  of  being 
unwanted,  and  of  being  an  outsider. 
Feelings  of  this  sort  as  symptoms  of 
neurotic  disturbance  point  to  threat¬ 
ened  or  damaged  self-esteem.  As  a 
consequence  along  with  the  task  of 
catering  to  the  child’s  need  for  effec¬ 
tive  ways  of  keeping  self-respect  intact 
the  educator  is  also  confronted  with  the 
equally  important  task  of  helping  the 
child  acquire  mastery  of  the  controlla¬ 
ble  factors  having  a  bearing  on  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  its  self-esteem. 

The  goal  of  wholesome  personality 
development  for  every  child  thus  in¬ 
volves  tw’o  goals:  the  one  has  to  do 
with  educating  for  self-respect  and  the 
other  educating  for  self-esteem. ,  Men¬ 
tal  health  is  a  function  of  the  integrity 
of  the  self  and  this  integrity  is  endan¬ 
gered  unless  the  foundations  of  its 
tw’in  pillars,  self-respect  and  self-es¬ 
teem,  are  firmly  entrenched.  Having 
a  share  in  the  establishment  of  such 
foundations  ought  to  be  an  exciting 
challenge  to  the  professional  back¬ 
ground  and  resourcefulness  of  every 
conscientious  teacher. 


Discipline  and  Mental^  Hygiene 

By  E.  V.  PULLIAS 
Oeorge  Pepperdine  College 
Lo8  Angeles,  California 


There  are  evidences  of  a  serious 
retreat  from  the  principles  of 
mental  hygiene  in  education  both 
in  the  school  and  home.  The  mental 
hygiene  movement  is  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  old,  and  hence, 
even  if  it  had  been  widely  understood, 
would  not  yet  have  had  time  to  mani¬ 
fest  its  results.  If  the  retreat  is  be¬ 
ginning  now,  as  may  be  the  case,  be¬ 
fore  the  principles  have  been  well  and 
.  widely  understood  and  applied  there  is 
!  great  danger  that  the  achievement  of  a 
reasonably  hygienic  education  may  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

j^bf  many  years  cheap  cartoonists 
and  irresponsible  or  ignorant  writers 
have  continued  to  poke  fun  at  mental 
hygiene,  especially  as  applied  to  child¬ 
hood.  More  recently  some  teachers 
and  school  officials  who  never  really 
understood  or  believed  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  mental  hygiene  have  begun  to 
speak  vehemently  about  the  good  old 
days  when  parents  were  parents  and 
education  was  education  —  by  which 
they  mean  the  methods  that  produced 
the  sick  world  of  today.  Also,  the 
^  facts  that  some  of  our  boys  found  the 
unspeakable  horrors  of  modern  war  too 
.  much  for  sensitive  minds  or  that  they 
)  did  not  particularly  relish  in  Nazi 
)  fashion  the  regimentation  of  a  military 
machine,  or  the  sickening  gore  of  bat- 
^  tie  —  these  facts  are  being  loudly  pro¬ 
claimed  as  evidences  that  the  so-called 
newer  education  has  failed.  The 
tragic  error  of  such  reasoning  is  too 


complicated  and  far  reaching  to  dis¬ 
cuss  here. 

Much  of  the  attack  u^n  mental 
hygiene  centers  around  the  problem  of 
discipline.  Although  the  greater  part 
of  current  talk  about  discipline  is  a 
cloak  for  muddled  thinking  and  fana¬ 
tic  reactionism,  yet  it  remains  true 
that  the  problem  of  discipline  is  at  the 
core  of  mental  hygiene  and  education. 
Failure  to  understand  how  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  hygienic  education  are  related 
to  discipline,  and  a  failure  to  develop 
skill  in  the  application  of  these  princi¬ 
ples  in  directing  personality  develop¬ 
ment  have  caused  many  to  lose  faith  in 
the  principles.  My  purpose  in  this 
paper  is  to  clarify  the  relation  between 
mental  hygiene  and  discipline,  and 
thus  perhaps,  to  help  some  of  us  who 
teach  to  avoid  being  swept  back  with 
the  reaction. 

Briefly  what  is  the  meaning  of  men¬ 
tal  hygiene?  In  carrying  on  the 
varied  activities  of  life  some  people 
behave  in  such  ways  as  to  bring  happi¬ 
ness  and  well  being  to  themselves  and 
others;  these  are  mentally  healthy. 
Other  persons  use  such  methods  in 
meeting  life’s  problems  that  their  be¬ 
havior  harms  themselves  and  ^rms 
other  people;  these  have  poor  mental 
health.  That  is  to  say,  they  function 
badly  both  in  respect  to  their  own  wel¬ 
fare  and  that  of  others. 

Mental  health  is  a  matter  of  d^ee. 
No  one  is  wise  and  good  enough  to  be¬ 
have  consistently  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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brin^  the  maximum  welfare,  imme¬ 
diate  and  permanent,  to  himself  and  to 
all  who  are  influenced  by  his  behavior. 
Neither  is  anyone  unwise  and  bad 
enough  to  produce  the  greatest  |)ossible 
harm  to  himself  and  to  the  world.  All 
are  somewhere  along  a  scale  between 
these  two  great  extremes. 

Although  many  factors,  some  not 
yet  understood,  determine  the  mental 
health  of  an  individual,  the  evidence 
is  conclusive  that  the  experiences  one 
has  from  birth  have  a  significant  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  be¬ 
havior.  Experience  (responding  to 
situations  and  receiving  the  conse¬ 
quences)  is  the  process  through  which 
methods  of  behavior  are  developed.  If 
the^e  experienc.es  are  of  such  nature 
arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
^/'*\^roduce  fke  best  personality  the  edu-^ 
cation  may  be  called  hygienic;  that  is, 
— -  -  the  principles  of  mental  (personality) 
hygiene  have  been  applied.  If  the  ex¬ 
periences  produce  an  ineffective  per¬ 
sonality,  the  education  has  been  un¬ 
hygienic. 

These  rather  evident  facts  are  stated 
to  show  that  there  is  nothing  mysteri- 

Xous  about  mental  hygiene  as  applied  to 
education.  Mental  hygiene  is  simply 
a  way  of  guiding  personality  growth 
so  that  the  resulting  personality  will 
function  effectively. 

Behavior  is  the  result  of  the  expend¬ 
ing  of  energy.  Controlled  and  wisely 
directed  energy'  means  good  behavior. 
Uncontrolled  energy'  is  unpredictable 
and  dangerous  whether  in  an  individ¬ 
ual,  a  nation,  or  in  nature.  Now  dis¬ 
cipline  is  in  essence  the  control  and  di¬ 
rection  of  energy  —  the  energy  that 
produces  behavior. 

The  goal  of  all  sound  education  is 
the  control  and  direction  of  behavior. 
CertAinlv  this  control  and  direction 


can  be  achieved  by  external  authority 
based  upon  force  or  a  threat  of  force. 
Thus  the  dictator  whether  a  parent,  a 
teacher,  a  state  or  a  political  tyrant 
may  channel  the  flow  of  energy  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  comply  with  a  giv¬ 
en  standard.  This  is  discipline  — 
the  discipline  of  external  force  —  and 
it  produces  a  kind  of  order  greatly 
valued  by  many.  The  application  of 
this  discipline  is  education  of  a  kind 
and  produces  a  type  of  personality. 
Blind,  unquestioning  obedience  to  au- 
>thority  is  the  core  characteristic  of  this 
wrsonality  and  it  is  of  great  interest 
/nht  militarists  and  prospective  dicta¬ 
tor^  always  have  great  praise  for  this 
tyjH?  of  discipline. 

The  behavior  of  a  free  citizen  in  a 
democracy  also  must  be  controlled  and 
-directed.  But  evidently  if  the  control 
is  external  he  is  no  longer  free.  The 
free,  mentally  healthy  person  must  be 
capable  of  wise  self-direction.  His 
behavior  complies  with  a  standard,  a 
standard  understood,  accepted  and 
lived  by  because  he  conceives  it  to  be 
based  upon  truth.  This  is  discipline, 
inner  or  self-discipline,  and  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  tvpe  of  personality.  Initiative, 
^If-reliance,  self-respect,  and  corre- 
*sj^nding  respect  for  others  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  tvpe  of  personality. 
Education,  the  goal  of  which  is  self- 
discipline  is  always  hated  and  de- 
N^troyed  by  those  who  wish  to  enslave 
the  human  spirit  orthehuman  body.  It 
may  be  said  then  that  enlightened, 
flexible  self-control  and  self-direction 
\^re  in  essence  the  purpose  of  all  sound 
education  in  a  free  society. 

But  self-control  does  not  spring  full 
grown  into  being.  It  is  the  result  of 
a  long  process  of  development  which 
has  its  beginnings  very  early  in  life. 
The  small  child  has  little  self-control 
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and  hence  for  his  own  protection  and 
the  protection  of  others  must  receive 
external  direction.  The  mature  adult 
in  a  democracy  is  capable  of  expend¬ 
ing  his  energy  wisely  with  a  minimum 
of  external  control.  The  crucial  ques¬ 
tion  is,  how  is  this  change  brought 
about  ?  Certainly  mere  continuation 
of  external  control  does  not  produce 
wise  self-control.  If  so,  the  ancient 
Roman  soldiers  or  the  modern  Nazi 
would  have  been  the  very  wisest  of 
men.  Evidently  the  discipline  that 
produced  these  results  is  not  the  solu¬ 
tion  we  seek. 

(  Y^Full  self-direction  is  achieved  grad- 
^ually,  being  the  result  of  a  long  educa¬ 
tional  process.  The  best  education' 
strives  to  give  the  developing  personal¬ 
ity  exactly  the  amount  of  external  re¬ 
straint  and  direction  needed  to  protect 
the  perscm  from  harming  himself  and 
others  while  he  learns  the  lessons  of 
self-control.  The  most  effective  per¬ 
sonality  results  when  at  every  level  of 
maturity  the  individual  is  given  all  the 
freedom  (from  external  restraint  and 
direction)  he  can  use  wisely.  To  im¬ 
pose  external  control  when  self-control 
is  adequate  to  reasonably  wise  behavior 
is  to  damage  personality  development. 
Restraint  in  such  cases  weakens  char¬ 
acter  and  destroys  self-reliance  and 
self-respect.  It  is  like  carrying  a 
child  when  he  is  sufficiently  mature  to 
walk. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  give  the  per¬ 
son  more  freedom  than  he  can  use 
wisely  is  to  run  the  risk  of  his  serious¬ 
ly  harming  himself  and  others.  The 
wise  educator  will  constantly  keep  in 
mind  that  self-direction  is  the  goal, 
and  will  allow  the  freedom  necessary 
to  learning  and  at  the  same  time  sup¬ 
ply  that  minimum  of  restraint  needed 
to  avoid  harmful  confusion. 


Wise  behavior  (if  the  person  is  / 
free)  can  result  only  from  a  wisely  d^^ 
veloped  personality.  That  is  to  sar,  \ 
behavior  roots  in  personality.  It  fm- 
lows  then  that  mere  change  in  overt  be¬ 
havior  may  be  of  little  meaning.  Ex¬ 
ternal  disciplne  backed  by  adequate 
sanctions  can,  and  often  does,  change 
behavior  without  making  important 
changes  in  personality.  In  essence, . 
the  individual  who  refrains  from  / 
crime  because  of  fear  or  for  the  sa^ 
of  a  reward  is  little  less  criminal  than'^ 
the  one  who  engages  in  crime.  A 
group  of  pupils  who  are  well  behaved 
or  can  cooperate  onlj’  under  the  heavy 
hand  of  a  severe  teacher  can  hardly  be 
called  well  behaved  or  cooperative  in 
any  meaningful  sense.  In  reality 
then,  the  true  test  of  good  personality^ 
is  freedom,  for  wise  behavior  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  only  from  those  who  love, 
understand,  and  accept  the  right  be¬ 
cause  it  is  wise  and  good. 


How  such  individuals  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  is  the  crucial  question  in  edu¬ 
cation.  The  good  personality  is  formed 
primarily Jjy  exaipple  and  by  teaching,  ^ 
within  a  framework  of  freedom,  and 
not  by  restraint  and  punishment.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  punishment  and  re¬ 
straint  do  not  have  their  place  in  the 
early  stages  of  personality  growth,  but 
these  procedures  are  at  best  protective 
and  negative  rather  than  creative  and 
positive.  Always  they  must  be  accom- 
ponied  W  a  demonstration  on  the  part 
of  teacher  or  parent  of  wise  behavior 
together  with  teaching  carefully 
adapted  to  the  maturity  of  the  child. 
Further,  a«  Professor  Burnham  so 
rightly  emphasized  (in  TKe  Whole¬ 
some  Personality)  the  growing  person¬ 
ality  must  have  meaningful  tasks  with 
reasonable  freedom  to  learn  from  er¬ 
rors  and  wise  choices.  A  wholesome 
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pattern  (in  action  or  reading),  patient 
teaching,  a  meaningful  task,  and  free¬ 
dom  sufficiently  restrained  to  avoid 
dangerous  mistakes — this  seems  to  be 
tbe  best  formula  ^e  know  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  free,  wise,  self- 
reliant,  self-disciplined  personality. 

In  our  society  it  is  imperative  that 
'  self-discipline  be  achieved  at  the  earli¬ 
est  possible  age.  Full  legal  responsi¬ 
bility  is  attained  at  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  In  most  states  young  people 
are  permitted  to  marry  and  to  assume 
other  heavy  responsibilities  at  eight¬ 
een.  In  America  it  is  impossible  to 
supervise  the  behavior  of  young  people 
in  any  consistent,  continuous  manner 
beyond  high  school  age.  The  meaning 
of  these  facts  is  clear;  namely,  if 
American  young  people  are  expected 
to  direct  themselves  at  an  early  age, 
they  must  have  a  type  of  education 
that  prepares  them  for  this  self-direc¬ 
tion  ;  otherwise,  they  find  themselves 
in  the  tragic  plight  of  being  unpre¬ 
pared  for  an  activity  they  must  per¬ 
form.  A  young  person  brought  up 
largely  under  external  discipline  must 
make  his  own  decisions  at  maturity, 
and  being  unprepared  to  do  so  is  quite 
like  one  who  must  swim  at  twenty-one 
in  order  to  survive,  but  is  kept  care¬ 
fully  away  from  the  water  until  his 
twenty-first  birthday. 


The  healthy  personality  is  the  freest 
aJ^d  yet  the  moat  fully  disciplined  per¬ 
sonality.  He  is  able  to  do  just  what 
he  wants  to  do,  because  the  highest 
quality  of  development  has  made  of 
him  a  person  who  is  wise  enough  to 
want  to  do  that  which  is  best  for  him 
and  best  for  others.  An  education 
that  produces  such  personalities  is 
•  hygienic  education  —  it  is  the  central 
hope  for* a  genuinely  better  world. 

And  yet,  as  was  mentioned  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  paper,  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  great  and  mounting,  to  return 
to  the  old  discipline  by  which  is  meant 
a  continuous  external  type  of  control 
that  at  its  best  has  never  produced  any¬ 
thing  better  than  fear  ridden  slaves  or 
efficient  armies  of  conquest.  The 
principles  of  mental  hygiene  wisely  ap¬ 
plied  to  education  give  promise  of  pro¬ 
ducing  personalities  that  are  kind, 
just,  tolerant,  self-understanding,  con¬ 
structive.  The  so-called  old  methods 
have  been  tried  and  have  brought  into 
being  the  selfish,  cynical,  strife-filled 
world  we  know  so  well.  Before  re¬ 
treating  from  mental  hygiene,  as  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents  let’s  give  it  a  full,  fair 
trial,  for  certainly  whatever  it  pro¬ 
duces  can  be  little  worse  than  that 
which  the  praised  methods  of  the  past 
have  brought. 


Children  in  Distress 

By  BARNEY  KATZ 
Lecturer  in  Psychology 
The  University  of  Southern  California 


Experiences  with  soldiers  in 

World  War  II  suffering  from 
mental  and  emotional  disorders 
have  provided  clinicians  with  a  better 
understanding  of  human  behavior. 
Modern  warfare  has  clearly  shown 
that  every  soldier,  no  matter  how  psy- 
cholc^cally  sound  and  physically  fit, 
who  is  subjected  to  severe  and  pro¬ 
longed  frustrations,  privations,  and 
emotional  strains  and  stresses  of  war, 
can  reach  his  stress-tolerance  limit  and 
become  maladjusted.  Case  histories 
of  thousands  of  soldiers  suffering  from 
neurotic  reactions  manifested  in  com¬ 
bat  situations  indicate  the  need  for 
early  detection  of  emotional  disorders. 
In  retracing  the  history  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  soldier  to  determine  at  what  point 
things  first  began  to  go  wrong  psycholo¬ 
gically,  clinicians  have  been  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  most  instances 
inappropriate  and  ineffective  reac¬ 
tions  had  been  evidenced  in  early 
childhood  -j-  sometimes  in  infancy. 
Since  maladjustment  and  neurotic  be¬ 
havior  have  their  beginnings  in  in¬ 
fancy  and  early  childhood  it  appears 
necessary,  if  not  essential,  that  teach¬ 
ers  become  familiar  with  psychodyna¬ 
mic  processes  and  with  the  more  com¬ 
mon  symptoms  of  psychological  malad¬ 
justment. 

The  teacher,  faced,  for  example, 
with  disobedient  and  tense  children, 
has  in  the  past  attempted  to  use  force, 
ridicule,  and  similar  measures  to  cor¬ 
rect  these  conditions.  Many  teachers 


have  believed  that  children  wilfully 
resort  to  so-called  bad  behavior.  How¬ 
ever,  increasingly  more  teachers  are 
becoming  aware  that  these  behavior 
patterns  are  evidences  of  emotional 
distress.  Children  do  not  consciously 
seek  to  suck  their  thumbs  and  bite 
their  fingernails ;  they  do  not  desire  to 
be  negativistic  and  disobedient ;  they 
do  not  care  to  get  a  “sick-feeling” 
when  they  have  to  go  to  school.  Reac¬ 
tions  of  this  nature  are  outward  signs 
of  internal  tension.  An  appreciation 
of  this  fact  is  necessary  to  the  proper 
understanding  and  sympathetic  guid¬ 
ance  of  children. 

Human  behavior  is  a  matter  of 
ceaseless  effort  to  satisfy  basic  organic 
and  psychological  needs.  The  individ¬ 
ual  must  find  fulfillment  of  these  needs 
if  he  is  to  live  and  function  effectively. 
There  are  three  basic  needs  that  char¬ 
acterize  all  persons  and  which  provide 
the  motives  for  human  behavior:  (1) 
The  need  to  maintain  physical  well¬ 
being.  Hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  lack 
of  sleep,  physical  pain,  or  excessive 
heat  or  cold  set  up  certain  stresses  in 
the  body  that  must  be  adequately  cared 
for.  These  needs  motivate  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  action  until  they  are  satis¬ 
fied.  When  some  organic  need  is  in-  • 
adequately  satisfied  because  of,  for 
example,  prolonged  illness  or  malnu¬ 
trition,  the  individual  is  frustrated 
and  emotional  tension  is  produced. 
(2)  The  need  for  security,  for  love 
and  affection,  and  for  comfort  and 
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safety.  Every  person  desires  to  be 
wanted ;  to  have  others  care  for  him ; 
to  have  others  be  kind  to  him  and  love 
him.  Likewise  everyone  desires  to 
feel  comfortable  and  safe,  to  have  a 
sense  of  security.  Every  child,  even, 
wants  to  enjoy  a  warm  and  satifying 
relationship  with  those  about  him.  Any 
blocking  or  thwarting  of  this  need  to 
be  wanted,  to  be  cared  for,  and  to  be 
loved  may  give  rise  to  emotional  ten¬ 
sion  and  a  feeling  of  fear.  (3)  The 
iieed  for  personal  recognition,  of  being 
regarded  as  an  individtial  of  worth  and 
importance.  Every  person  —  child, 
adolescent,  dr  adult  —  strives  for  pei> 
sonal  recognition  and  approval.  He 
wants  others  to  think  well  of  him  and 
to  •  consider  him  worth-while.  He 
strives  both  consciously  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  satisfy  this  need.  When¬ 
ever  this  desire  for  recognition  and 
personal  worth  is  frustrated  by,  for 
example,  parental  disapproval  or  rejec¬ 
tion,  the  child  becomes  emotionally 
tense. 

Inadequate  handling  of  children  is 
the  most  common  cause  of  feelings  of 
insecurity  and  inferiority.  Every 
child  endeavors  to  maintain  his  sense 
of  personal  worth  in  all  situations  and 
under  all  conditions,  and  will  resort  to 
any  number  of  devices  or  mechanisms 
to  satisfy  this  need.  In  a  sympathe¬ 
tic  environment  his  desire  for  security 
and  a  sense  of  adequacy  is  readily  sat¬ 
isfied.  Feelings  of  this  kind  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  assistance  of  gentle, 
understanding,  and  self  confident  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers.  Love  and  kindness 
make  the  child  feel  safe  and  comfort¬ 
able;  praise  and  approval  make  him 
feel  confident  and  worth-while.  How¬ 
ever,  instead  of  manifesting  these  de¬ 
sirable  attitudes,  some  parents  express 
those  of  a  threatening  nature.  In¬ 


cluded  in  these  undesirable  forms  of 
adult  behavior  are:  harshness  of 
speech,  severe  (and  sometimes  cruel) 
punishment,  over-strict  discipline,  evi- 
deces  of  disapproval  by  scolding,  nag¬ 
ging.  scorn,  disgust,  ridicule,  threats, 
unreasonable  demands,  and  direct 
statements  to  the  effect  that  the  child 
was  not  wanted.  Under  such  unfav¬ 
orable  circumstances  the  child  cannot 
develop  a  feeling  that  there  is  someone 
upon  whom  he  can  depend  in  times  of 
stress.  Instead,  he  feels  that  the 
world  is  hostile  and  dangerous;  that 
something  is  likely  to  happen  to  him 
at  any  time  that  may  hurt ;  and  that  he 
is  worthless  and  inadequate.  Such  a 
child  may  develop  feelings  of  fear, 
helplessness,  and  inadequacy. 

The  insecure  and  inferior-feeling 
child  is  a  frustrated  child.  The  anger 
aroused  by  frustration  seeks  an  outlet, 
and  is  often  directed  toward  the  in¬ 
dividual  or  individuals  at  fault.  Not 
infrequently  such  anger  is  released  in 
connection  with  an  unrelated  or  inno¬ 
cent  person.  For  example,  a  child 
who  is  frustrated  by  his  mother  may 
express  his  emotional  tension  by  at¬ 
tacking  another  child  in  his  class  or 
by  harrassing  his  teacher.  In  some 
instances  the  hostility  is  projected 
against  the  child’s  own  personality  in 
the  form  of  depression ;  in  others  it  is 
expressed  as  negativism  and  quarrel¬ 
someness. 

The  absence  of  a  feeling  of  security, 
as  well  as  the  need  to  obtain  relief 
from  emotional  tension,  is  usually  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  variety  of  undesirable  be¬ 
havior  patterns  that  are  all  too  well 
known  to  parents  and  teachers.  The 
nature  and  significance  of  some  of  the 
more  common  of  these  *  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  briefly. 

(1)  Thumb-sucJcing.  Thumb-suck- 
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ing  in  infancy  is  due  primarily  to  an 
unsatisfied  desire  for  sucking  that  per¬ 
sists  after  feeding.  This  desire 
usually  disappears  spontaneously  by 
the  age  of  three.  Children  who  con¬ 
tinue  to  suck  their  thumbs  after  that 
age  apparently  gain  a  certain  release 
of  emotional  tension  with  its  accom¬ 
panying  feeling  of  comfort  by  so  do¬ 
ing.  In  some  instances  such  behavior 
may  be  regarded  as  an  attention-get¬ 
ting  mechanism.  Thumb-sucking  which 
persists  after  the  age  of  three  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  symptoms  of  emotioal  in¬ 
security.  Restraint,  prohibition,  and 
ridicule  only  create  additional  stresses 
and  therefore  tend  to  strengthen  the 
thumb-sucking  pattern.  Treatment 
should  be  directed  toward  enabling 
the  child  to  feel  more  secure.  A  friend¬ 
ly,  sympathetic,  and  understanding 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will 
usually  go  a  long  way  toward  provid¬ 
ing  the  child  with  such  a  sense  of  se¬ 
curity. 

(2)  Nail-biting.  Like  thumb¬ 
sucking,  nail-biting  is  an  avenue 
through  which  the  child  may  channel 
excessive  emotional  tension.  Insecure 
and  inferior-feeling  children  thus  fre¬ 
quently  resort  to  nail-biting  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  reduce  their  stresses.  This  ac¬ 
tion  pattern  may  also  become  an  at¬ 
tention  -getting  -mechanism.  Since 
nail-biting  is  primarily  a  symptom  of 
emotional  maladjustment,  treatment 
should  be  directed,  as  in  the  case  of 
thumb-sucking,  toward  making  the 
child  feel  more  secure  and  adequate. 
Mechanical  restraints  and  negative 
measures  (punishments,  threats,  ridi¬ 
cule,  etc.)  tend  only  to  increase  emo¬ 
tional  tension  and  thus  cause  the  child 
to  persist  more  vigorously  in  his  nail- 
biting. 

(3)  Tics.  A  tic  is  a  spasmodic 


movement  or  twitching  of  a  group  of 
muscles.  These  twitchings  are  more 
or  less  regular  involuntary  reactions. 
The  most  common  tics  observed  in 
children  are  those  of  the  face  — 
blinking  of  the  eyes,  twitching  of  the 
mouth,  and  puckering  of  the  lips. 
Twisting  of  the  neck  and  clearing  the 
throat  are  also  frequently  in  evidence. 
A  tic  is  a  symptom  of  frustration  and 
conflict  and  is  indicative  of  emotional 
distress.  The  tic  serves  to  relieve  an 
unpleasant  emotional  condition.  Call¬ 
ing  attention  to  a  tic  or  telling  a  child 
to  “stop  blinking’’  only  creates  greater 
tension  and  usually  causes  the  tic  to 
become  more  pronounced.  Tics  may 
also  be  manifested  by  children  suffer¬ 
ing  from  feelings  of  guilt  or  inferior¬ 
ity.  A  tolerant  attitude  coupled  with 
a  personal  interest  in  the  child  will 
tend  to  make  him  feel  more  worthy. 

(4)  "  Sicle-feeling.”  Many  chil¬ 

dren  frequently  wake  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  with  a  “sick-feeling.”  In  some 
instances  this  feeling  is  accompanied 
by  nausea  and  vomiting.  These  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  play  sick,  nor  do  they  rel¬ 
ish  the  idea  of  being  ill.  The  “sick- 
feeling”  is  caused  by  fear  and  is  an 
emotional  reaction  indicative  of  inse¬ 
curity.  The  afflicted  child  awakens 
in  the  morning  with  apprehension  and 
dread  as  to  what  the  day  will  bring. 
His  past  experiences  have  conditioned 
him  to  fear  impending  events.  A  child 
who  has  been  subjected  to  negative 
measures  (scoldings,  threats,  belit¬ 
tling,  nagging,  ridicule,  humiliation, 
shaming),  unfavorable  comparisons 
with  siblings  or  classmates,  teasing, 
corporal  punishment,  or  threats  of 
bodily  harm  or  of  abandonment  finds 
life  almost  intolerable.  The  “sick- 
feeling”  is  a  somatic  expression  of 
such  an  emotional  state.  In  some  in- 
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stances  the  child  takes  refuge  in  his 
symptom.  His  “sick-feeling”  is  less 
painful  than  the  anticipated  events  of 
the  day.  Treatment  ^ould  thus  be 
focused  upon  making  the  child  feel 
more  acceptable  and  by  eliminating 
the  threatening  factors.  This  may  ne¬ 
cessitate  a  change  in  both  parental  and 
teacher  attitudes  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  in  home  and  school  conditions. 

(5)  Temper-tantrums.  A  temper- 
tantrum  is  a  violent  display  of  psy¬ 
chomotor  activity  consisting  principal¬ 
ly  of  screaming  and  kicking.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  reactions  the  child  may 
roll  on  the  floor,  bang  his  head  against 
the  wall,  stamp  his  feet,  throw  any  ob¬ 
ject  within  his  reach,  swear,  or  tear 
his  clothes.  The  tantrum  may  serve 
two  purjx>ses:  (1)  that  of  an  ex¬ 
plosive  motor  discharge  of  excessive 
emotional  tension,  and  (2)  that  of  di¬ 
recting  his  rage  upon  himself.  The 
child  directs  his  aggressive  behavior 
upon  himself  because  he  either  fears 
the  individual  who  has  been  frustra¬ 
ting  him  (usually  a  parent  or  teacher) 
or  is  unable  to  attack  him  (because  of 
his  small  physical  size. )  An  occasional 
tantrum  in  early  childhood  has  been 
accepted  as  a  normal  phenomenon. 
Frequent  or  persistent  tantrums  are, 
however,  signs  of  pronounced  emotion¬ 
al  maladjustment.  In  some  instances 
a  child  resorts  to  temper-tantrums  in 
an  effort  to  gain  much  desired  atten¬ 
tion.  Such  a  child  is  obviously  not 
experiencing  a  fulflllment  of  his  psy¬ 
chological  needs  in  the  normal  course 
of  daily  living  and  should  be  made  to 
feel  more  secure  and  adequate.  He 
must  also  be  led  to  understand  the  in¬ 
effectiveness  of  his  behavior.  It  should, 
however,  be  remembered  that  a  child 
cannot  be  expected  to  control  his  emo¬ 


tions  while  his  parents  and  teachers 
continue  to  “blow  their  tops.” 

(6)  "Nervousness.**  Nervousness 
may  be  defined  as  an  emotional  state 
characterized  by  a  wide  variety  of  so¬ 
matic  symptoms.  The  most  common 
of  these  are  restlessness,  irritability, 
tenseness,  and  sensitiveness.  The 
nervous  child  is  easily  upset  and  fre¬ 
quently  indulges  in  outbursts  of  an¬ 
ger.  In  many  instances  he  is  unable 
to  sleep  well  or  complains  of  lack  of 
appetite.  He  is  usually  “jumpy”  and 
“fidgety.”  He  may  bite  his  finger¬ 
nails,  smack  his  lips,  or  suck  his 
tongue.  The  degree  of  nervousness 
manifested  varies  widely  from  child  to 
child.  The  causal  factors  in  these 
symptoms-patterns  are  again  frustra¬ 
tion  and  conflict.  As  a  result  of  the 
child’s  inability  to  cope  successfully 
with  his  emotiopal  problems  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  emotional  tension  is 
generated  which  causes  him  to  be 
tense,  restless,  and  sensitive.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  frustrations  and  conflicts 
—  parental  rejection,  negative  meas¬ 
ures,  inconsistent  discipline,  teacher 
domination,  unfavorable  comparisons, 
persecution  and  discrimination  by 
schoolmates  and  playmates,  conflict¬ 
ing  teachings  —  crystallize  into  feel¬ 
ings  of  insecurity,  inferiority,  or 
guilt.  Remedial  measures  must  thus 
be  directed  toward  making  the  nervous 
child  feel  more  competent  and  in  rais¬ 
ing  his  self-esteem,  and  can  take  place 
only  in  an  atmosphere  of  affection  and 
understanding.  A  nervous  child  is  an 
unhappy  child  —  a  child  in  distress. 

(7)  Enuresis.  Enuresis  (bed  web-, 
ting)  is  a  condition  in  which  the  child 
involuntarily  discharges  urine  during 
sleep.  The  child  is  unaware  of  the 
passage  of  his  urine  and  is  unable  vol¬ 
untarily  to  control  it.  Although 
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enuresis  is  in  some  instances  due  to 
physical  factors  and  lack  of  proper 
training,  it  can  be  safely  stated  that 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  cases  are 
associated  with  emotional  instability. 
Enuretic  children  are  usually  nervous, 
highstrung,  timid,  and  fearful.  The 
causal  factors  here  are  again  a  sense  of 
insecurity  and  feelings  of  inferiority 
or  guilt.  Threats,  scoldings,  and  pun¬ 
ishment  meted  out  to  the  child  because 
of  his  behavior  make  him  more  inse¬ 
cure  and  therefore  tend  to  strengthen 
the  enuretic  pattern.  Correction  of 
the  child’s  condition  must  take  the 
form  of  relieving  him  of  the  feelings 
of  insecurity,  inadequacy,  or  guilt  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  emotional  tensions. 

The  above  symtom  patterns  repre¬ 
sent  only  a  few  of  those  indicative  of 
emotional  distress  in  children.  Others 
that  could  be  mentioned  include : 


nightmares,  night-terrors,  phobias,  ob¬ 
sessions,  compulsions,  somnambulism 
(sleep-walking),  insonmia,  and  such 
anti-social  behavior  as  fighting,  bully¬ 
ing,  destructiveness,  negativism,  argu- 
mentiveness,  disobedience,  and  de¬ 
fiance.  Children  do  not  disobey  or 
defy  teachers  and  parents  because  they 
are  inherently  bad  or  stubborn,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  attempting  to  satisfy 
certain  legitimate  psychological  needs. 
Socially  undesirable  forms  of  behavior 
in  children  are  not  necessarily  de¬ 
signed  to  plague  and  irritate  their 
teachers  and  parents ;  instead  they  are 
significant  distress  signals  which 
should  evoke  intelligent  and  construc¬ 
tive  remedial  measures  on  the  part  of 
elders  instead  of  the  all  too  frequent 
anger  and  hostility  which  intensify 
children’s  emotional  maladjustments. 


Personality  Development 

at  the  College  Level 
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Education  and  educators  at  all 
levels,  whatever  their  methods, 
give  at  least  lip  service  today  to 
the  need  of  educating  for  citizenship, 
for  better  human  relations.  All  edu¬ 
cators  want  to  produce  human  beings 
who  can  help  to  resolve  the  conflicts, 
disorder  and  instabilities  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  world  scene.  To  this  end,  mastei^ 
ing  a  common  core  of  historic  materi¬ 
als  is  sometimes  considered  the  most 
direct  path.  Another  educational  ap¬ 
proach,  and  this  is  the  one  I  wish  to 
develop  in  this  short  article,  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  individuals  sufficiently  free  from 
the  conflicts,  intellectual  and  emotional 
disorder  and  instability  produced  by 
present  day  life,  to  be  able  to  work 
flexibly  and  creatively  on  problems  of 
life  today.  This  also  means  helping 
students  to  become  sufficiently  aware  of 
where  their  own  possibilities  of  con¬ 
tribution  lie,  and  helping  them  to  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  mature  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  potentialities,  to 
make  a  discriminating  use  of  them¬ 
selves  in  whatever  slice  of  the  world 
scene  they  may  find  themselves  after 
collie. 

The  depression  and  world  chaos  of 
the  last  fifteen  years  have  made  us  all 
question  the  direction  in  which  civili¬ 
zation  is  going,  and  scientists  of  all 
kinds  have  given  us  detailed  data  to 
confirm  our  suspicions.  In  our  com¬ 


petitive  ecmiomic  order  we  find  ten¬ 
sion  and  anxiety  reflected  in  physical 
and  mental  disability,  scapegoating 
patterns  underlying  race  antagonisms, 
power-compulsions  which  strain  the 
possibility  of  cooperation  between  la¬ 
bor  and  management  and  which  jeo¬ 
pardize  international  relations.  All  of 
these  offer  a  challenge  to  the  colleges 
who  are  working  with  young  people  at 
a  period  of  reorientation  to  life,  of 
changing  values,  when  some  of  the  dis¬ 
tortions  of  earlier  development  can  be 
removed  or  modified  and  when  pat¬ 
terns  of  life  and  values  can  be  started 
which  have  the  chance  of  producing 
healthier  and  socially  more  construc¬ 
tive  individuals. 

This  task  of  helping  young  people 
toward  an  orientation  more  conducive 
to  participation  in  a  healthy  and  co¬ 
operative  social  order  is  sometimes 
seen  as  secondary  to  the  task  of  helping 
adolescent  personalities  in  their  effort 
toward  maturity  and  independence. 
But  the  two  are  closely  bound  together, 
and  many  of  the  “normal”  insecurities 
of  late  adolescence  would  be  attenuated 
or  non-existent  in  a  culture  which  of¬ 
fered  greater  economic  and  p8ychol<^- 
cal  security  to  every  one. 

Most  of  the  current  discussion  and 
the  plans  for  change  in  college  educa¬ 
tion  that  are  being  formulated  and 
widely  heralded  are  devoid  of  any 
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basis  iu  research  to  determine  what  tunitj  to  discuss  elementary  family 
studimtsTartr  acttialTy  TISe  In^  college,  problems  syr  “But  we  can’t  get  very 
how  they  use  different  curricula,  or  far,  when  the  men’s  colleges  dwi’t  give 
what  their  college  education  does  to  the  men  any  background  on  these 
them  as  reflected  in  later  development  things.” 

and  behavior.  We  could  count  the  jg  apparent  that  we  are  concerned 

number  of  Harvard  and  \  assar  list-  both  with  the  effect  of  personality  f 
ings  in  “Who’s  Who”  or  the  Social  upon  college  work  and  with  the  effect 
Register,  but  no  one  has  counted  the  of  college  work-Tipon  personality  de¬ 
prevalence  of  gastric  ulcers,  high  blood  velopment  in  all  the  ways  we  have  been 
pressure  records,  divorces,  nervous  discussing.  Merely  informing  stu- 
breakdowns,  among  the  Harvard  and  dents  about  pitfalls  iivoiir  competitive 
Vassar  members  of  “Who’s  Who”,  culture  is  .not  enough;  the  work  and 
those  not  so  listed,  or  college  graduates  experience  of  the  student  in  college 
generally.  We  are  often  reminded  of  can  be  therapeutic,  can  contribute  to 
the  alarmingly  low  birth  rate  among  more  balanced  emotional  and  intellec- 
college  graduates  but  the  statistical  tual  development  if  we  so  plan. 
facTusually  dangles  in  mid-air  without  When  we  think  in  terms  of  what  the 
explanation  or  interpretation.  We  do  student’s  work  does  to  the  development 
not  dewly  know  the  price  we  pay  for  of  his  or  her  personality,  we  look  at 
distinguished^^  ambition  and  achieve-  every  aspect  of  the  curriculum  to 
ment,  for  supporting  the  competitive  search  its  meaning  for  its  contribution 
drives  already  strongly  established  in  to  emotional  and  intellectual  develop- 
childhood,  for  the  ignorance  in  which  ment.  The  arts,  for  instance,  are  well 
we  leave  students  regarding  basic  per-  known  to  contribute  to  integration  of 
sonalitVTiWds ;  but  this  price  evident-  personality  in  elementary  school  chil¬ 
ly  incluH^many  kinds  of  physiologi-  dren,  and  in  persons  under  stress 
cal  stress.  whether  soldiers  back  from  too  mudi 

We  do  have  an  important  study  of  war,  or  civilians  who  have  succumbed 
women  college  graduates  from  Merrill-  to  too  much  conflict  in  so-called  normal 
Palmer  School  in  Detroit  indicating  life.  At  the  collage  level,  art  may  in 
the  prevalence  of  insecurity  regarding  the  same  way  release  feelings,  help  to 
basic  life  tasks,  problems  of  living  with  integrate  emotion,  perception,  and 
husbands  and  children,  being  a  mem-  thought,  offer  opportunity  to  communi- 
ber  of  a  community,  for  which  few  cate.  Study  of  the  arts  even  at  the 
colleges  offer  any  preparation.  These  college  level  is  a  means  both  of  sharing 
tasks,  much  more  complicated  than  in  our  cultural  heritage  and  of  becom- 
many  vocations,  are  supposed  to  come  ing  more  deeply  fulfilled  as  a  person 
naturally  to  any  person  of  sense  and  with  expanded  sensory  enrichment  and 
intelligence,  yet  many  women  deeply  sympathy. 

wish  they  had  not  been  forced  to  Science  has — in  this  era  of  exoiting 
^‘practice”  on  the  first  child  or  even  discovery —  its  own  emotional  gatisfac- 
husbands  because  of  complete  ignor-  tions,  which  include  the  possibility '  of 
ance  of  emotional  and  biological  needs  achieving  satisfaction  in  creative 
of  family  life.  College  girls  almost  work.  It  offers  other  values  as  well, 
universally,  when  given  the  oppor-  especially  to  students  disturbed  by  the 
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instabilities  of  the  social  world ;  in  the 
persistent  realities  of  the  cycle  of 
growth  and  reproduction  in  the  bio¬ 
logical  laboratory,  in  the  controllable 
and  knowable  effects  of  the  chemistry 
laboratory  they  find  security  and 
stability,  if  sometimes  a  tendency  to 
dodge  the  troublesome  issues  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  nursery  school,  ami  oppwtunity 
for  study^r  children  generally,  fre¬ 
quently  offers  an  oblique  approach  to 
the  understanding  of  one’s  own  prob¬ 
lems  of  development,  conflict  in  the 
family,  and  relation  to  one’s  peers. 
Literatuiie  may  also  do  this  when  ma¬ 
terials  are  selected  by  a  teacher  so 
sensitive  to  students’  needs  that  ex¬ 
periences  which  the  student  finds  hard 
to  articulate  can  be  discovered,  pro¬ 
jected  on  a  screen  of  life  which  he  can 
ponder  at  length  and  safe  from  per- 
sonaljnvasion. 

In  the  brief  space  of  an  article  we 
cannot  touch  upon  the  varying  con¬ 
tributions  of  each  area  in  the  college 
curriculum,  but  some  remarks  are 
needed  regarding  different  types  of 
work  which  may  form  part  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  a  number  of  courses.  Field 
work,  for  instance,  is  often  observed  to 
stimulate  a  latent  or  previously  imma¬ 
ture  sense  of  responsibility,  especially 
when  the  student  feels  needed  and  im¬ 
portant,  and  the  work  itself  involves 
enough  range  to  permit  continued 
growth.  Field  work  can  also  give  the 
student  a  lively  sense  of  the  possibility 
of  constructive  contribution  to  needed 
social  change,  of  the  ways  in  which 
people  can  work  for  democratic  group 
life.  Discussion,  in  any  area  of  study 
can  stimulate  the  student’s  critical 
sensitivity  to  book  materials,  his  re¬ 
spect  for  his  own  and  others’  judgment 
and  power  to  analyze  and  deal  with 


materials.  Research  on  unanswered 
questions  can  be  one  of  the  quidkeat  - 
ways*fo"'ftimulate  a  spontaneous  re¬ 
spect  ,^r  methods  of  work  and  disci¬ 
plined  thinking.  Achievement  in  any 
area  can  bolster  the  student’s  security 
for  continue<l  growth  in  independence 
from  the  protection  of  his  family, 
capacity  to  make  vocational  plana  in 
confidence,  and  to  attack  still  harder 
intellectual  problems  important  for 
present  day  life. 

Personality  development  at  the  col¬ 
lege  level  then  means  the  development 
of  abilities,  interests,  values,  self- 
awarenesses  which  will  help  each  p^ 
son  to  live  most  fully,  and  ^th  the 
greatest  social  usefulness,  and  it  also 
means  the  development  of  greater 
wholesomeness  of  attitudes,  greater 
freedom  from  tension  than  is  now 
characteristic  of  adults  in  our  culture. 
We  are  learning  much  in  both  of  these 
areas,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
hardly  scratched  the  surface. 

In  the  area  of  abilities  and  interests, 
tests  available  before  the  war  have 
been  supplemented  by  the  tremendous 
spurt  of  tests  for  men,  especially  in 
fields  connected  with  the  war  effort.  If 
the  energy  which  has  gone  into  study 
of  detailed  abilities  involved  in  avia¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  could  go  into  the 
other  major  areas  of  adult  activity,  we 
might  stand  on  a  solid  foundation.  In 
the  area  of  personality  adjustment, 
the  fine  and  careful  volume  by  Rapa- 
port  on  Diagnostic  Psychological  T est- 
ing  is  the  sort  of  landmark  which 
points  to  the  unexplored  areas  between 
us  and  the  horizon  ;  in  this  case  we  can 
glimpse  future  understandings  of  the 
relation  between  personality  structure 
and  productive  thinking  and  acti<Hi 
which  are  barely  forecast  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  stage  of  development  of  such  tests 
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as  the  Rorachach,  the  Belleviie-Wech- 
sler  Scale,  the  Thematic  Apperception 
Test.  Outside  of  the  testa  studied  and 
reported  on  in  this  book,  the  Cornell 
Selectee  Index  is  an  illustration  of  a 
technique  for  appraising  the  physical 
adjustment  of  the  individual,  which 
should  be  used  in  relation  to  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  intellectual-functioning 
tests  of  the  future. 

Helen  Lynd  h^  recently  com:, 
mented  on  the  crucial  importance  of 
freshman  year-  for  personality  reori- 
eqmtioii,  and  much  more  attention 
mighi  well  be  given  to  this.  In  many 
coin^(*s,  freshman  year  is  the  students’ 
first  experience  “away  from  home” 
where  he  is  on  his  own,  independent 
in  planning  time,  money,  social  activi¬ 
ties;  it  is  immensely  stimulating  to 
many  young  people  to  have  the  sense 
that  their  decisions  are  respected,  that 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
their  own  mistakes  and  to  take  the 
consequences,  to  learn  on  their  own 
without  parental  censure.  Jt  seems 
tragic  that  the  opportunity  for  similar 
exhilarated  assumption  of  intellectual 
responsibility  is  denied  so  often  by 
rigidly  required  work  giving  the  stu¬ 
dent  no  choice,  no  opportunity  to  take 
an  active  part  in  discovering  what  edu¬ 
cational  experences  will  mean  the  most 
to  him,  will  have  the  most  challenge 
and  satisfaction  for  him,  will  best  fill 
in  the  gaps  from  his  previous  educa¬ 
tion. 

Whether  the  student  himself  has  this 
opportunity  for  exploration  and  self- 
discovery  or  not,  the  teacher  has  the 
opportunity  to  see  how  he  responds  to 
this  new  experience  at  college,  how  he 
takes  hold  of  the  new  situation,  where 
he  finds  security  most  easily,  to  what 
people,  IxkAs,  and  ways  of  working  he 
reaches  out  most  eagerly,  which  areas 


of  work  serve  as  an  oasis  of  safety, 
which  <Hies  challenge  his  intellectual 
daring,  which  ones  arouse  his  defenses 
and  resistance,  how  open  to  change  his 
opinions  and  prejudices  are,  in  what 
directions  his  values  develop. 

Many  students  are  most  willing  to 
accept  help  in  understanding  them¬ 
selves,  their  limitations  and  potentiali¬ 
ties,  in  this  freshman  stage  of  groping, 
although  it  is  true  that  some  are  more 
resistant  to  suggestions  than  they  will 
be  later  after  they  have  become  more 
secure  in  college.  In  our  experience 
with  students  at  Sarah  Lawrence,  we 
have  found  that  insecure,  antagonistic, 
over-conscientious  attitudes  can  be 
helped  quite  successfully  in  the  college 
situation  while  very  superficial  or  very 
rigid  approaches  to  life  are  not  so 
likely  to  be  modified. 

There  is  thus  much  to  be  said,  for 
providing  intensive  guidance  resources 
at  the  freshman  level,  and  placing  the 
most  understanding  teachers  at  this 
strategic  point  where  students  can  be 
seen  so  clearly  and  often  helped  so 
easily. 

If  we  were  to  make  maximal  use  of 
the  college  situation  for  personality 
development  in  the  terms  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing,  we  should  need  to  work  in 
ways  something  like  the  following: 

Before  entrance  if  possible,  or  at  en¬ 
trance  if  not,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  in  addition  to  the  usual  scholastic 
aptitude  or  intelligence  tests,  one  or 
two  (more  when  needed)  personality 
tests  such  as  the  Rorschach  and  The¬ 
matic  Apper^ption  Test,  together 
with  tests  to  be  devised,  which  would 
reveal  more  than  we  now  learn  about 
the  thinking,  problem-solving,  ““and 
creative  abilities  of  the  student.  A 
medical  examination  by  a  psychiatri- 
cally  trained  physician  would  be  pre- 
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ferable  to  the  routine  check  for  defects 
and  disease.  With  this  material,  a 
tentative  picture  of  the  mental  and 
physical  behavior  patterns  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  wouldjbe  formulated,  with  a 
tentative  hypothesis  regarding  the  emo¬ 
tional  patterns  supporting  the  healthy 
and  the  disturbed  aspects  of  the  total 
picture.  Thus  when  a  teacher  found 
a  student  over-conscientious  and  over- 
conforming  both  to  work  and  to  social 
demands,  and  consulted  the  entrance 
sketch  prepared  by  the  psychologist 
and  psychiatrist,  he  could  ascertain 
whether  this  was  at  the  price  of  physi¬ 
cal  symptoms  which  urgently  needed 
relief,  or  of  intellectual  rigidities 
which  might  interfere  with  hig  ulti¬ 
mate  development  in  collega  Or  when 
a  student  seemed  to  be  eonfus^  disoiv 
ganized  and  scattered  in  his  work  and 
social  relations  at  the  banning,  a 
consultation  with  his  entrance  sketch 
might  indicate  whether  this  could  be 
expected  to  be  merely  a  temporary  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  stimulation  of  the  new 
situation,  or  a  basic  pattern  character¬ 
istic  of  his  deepest  relations  with  life. 

Without  a  careful  and  clear  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  student’s  personality  pat¬ 
terns,  it  is  extremely  easy  to  make 
mistakes,  of  the  sort  that  every  coll^ 
makes  automatically  all  the  time.  Ex¬ 
cessive  rigidity  may  find  its  way  into 
microscopic  work  and  drawing,  escap¬ 
ing  into  a  safe  are*  where  expansion 
and  adjustment  will  not  be  demanded 
and  the  personality  can  encyst  itself, 
comfortably  avoiding  the  pain  of  any 
sort  of  development  that  might  stretch 
intellectual  or  emotional  muscles.  Or 
a  detached,  slightly  schizoid  relatTon 
to  life  may  be  reinforced  by  a  series 
of  purely  verbal  courses  which  will 
produce  the  typical  academic  person  so 


scorned  by  the  practical  “doers”  of  to¬ 
day’s  business  world. 

But  our^knowledge  of  the  student 
and  synthesis  of  our  understandings  of 
him  does  not  end  with  the  initial  hy¬ 
pothesis  about  him  at  the  beginning  of 
the  freshman  year.  He  is^atched  in 
each  course  and  each  teacher  contrib¬ 
utes  what  he  has  seen  and  felt  about 
the  ways  he  works,  the  materials  he 
uses,  his  relations  with  other  students, 
what  use  he  makes  of  the  faculty, 
what  his  total  experience  at  college 
means  to  him,  and  all  this  is  then  re¬ 
lated  to  the  initial  picture  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  structure.  If  he  loves  art 
but  is  afraid  to  make  it  a  major  in¬ 
terest  because  of  disapproval  of  par¬ 
ents,  and  his  initial  diagnosis  stresses 
the  presence  of  considerable  anxiety, 
we  must  decide  whether  we  could  be 
able  so  to  fortify  his  strength  in  him¬ 
self  as  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
pursue  his  own  genuine  interests,  or 
whether  we  would  throw  him  into  a 
state  of  greater  conflict  than  he  could 
well  manage.  If  a  girl  is  taking  child 
psychology  as  an  escape  from  adult 
problems,  despite  very  limited  ability 
to  meet  the  needs  of  children,  we  must 
form  a  point  of  view  about  whether 
this  escape  is  necessary  or  whether  she 
could  gain  enough  strength  in  other 
areas  to  be  able  to  give  up  the  escape 
into  child  worlds.  If  a  boy  is  making 
a  quick  shift  from  conventional  south¬ 
ern  prejudices  to  the  dominant  liberal 
attitudes  of  the  college  we  urgently 
need  to  know  whether  he  is  a  flexible 
person  who  finds  sense  in  a  new  point 
of  view  or  whether  he  needs  security 
in  whatever  situation  he  finds  himself 
so  that  he  takes  on  the  color  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  new  situation  whatever 
they  may  be. 

To  some  teachers  this  may  seem  to 
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be  tampering  with  the  student’s  inde¬ 
pendence,  to  others  it  is  one  more  way 
of  spoiling  the  young  who  are  thought 
to  develop  better  on  the  sink  or  swim 
basis.  Yet  we  do  not  apply  sink  or 
swim  standards  in  other  areas  of  life. 
Mayor  O’Dwyer  does  not  consider  it  a 
pampering  of  the  citizens  of  New 
York  to  suggest  air-conditioning  and 
germ-killing  lamps  on  subways  to  pro¬ 
tect  citizens  against  infection.  Gfood 
care  of  school  children  include?  regu¬ 
lar  dental  and  medical  check-ups  with 
recommendations  for  remedial  work 
where  needed.  In  nearly  every  area 
except  education  and  human  relations, 
and  especially  college  educat^,  the 
widest  knowledge  and  mosjt  scientific 
appraisal  are  considered  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  basis  for  producing  results. 

Undoubtedly  if  scientific  evalua¬ 
tions  of  the  effect  of  education  on  in¬ 
dividual  personality,  human  relations 
and  trends  of  world  cooperation  were 
made,  some  revolutionary  changes 
would  be  involved  which  would  be  dis¬ 
turbing  to  the  guardians  of  tradition. 
Once  accepted,  these  would  probably 


seem  a  matter  of  the  simplest  common 
sense.  For  instance,  if  colleges  were 
set  up  not  only  on  a  basis  of  coeduca¬ 
tion,  but  with  apartments  for  married 
couples,  and  nursary  groups  for  their 
children,  the  curriculum  itself  would 
have  to  be  modified  to  provide  both 
for  men  and  w<Mnen  more  help  in  the 
biological,  emotional,  financial  and  so¬ 
cial  problems  of  family  living  in  the 
community.  Where  ancient  universi¬ 
ties  fostered  the  monastic  life  for 
which  they  were  often  preparing  their 
students,  the  college  of  the  future  wHl 
foster  the  family  and  community  par¬ 
ticipation  for  which  they  are  prepar¬ 
ing  their  students.  Personality  de¬ 
velopment  at  the  college  level  will  then 
be  stimulated  not  merely  by  guidance 
comparable  to  the  care  we  now  give  to 
physical  health,  but  by  participation 
in  the  activities  comm<Hi  to  adult  life, 
the  learning  to  live  out  wholesome  val¬ 
ues  and  ideals,  along  with  learning 
how  one  can  function  most  harmoni¬ 
ously  and  constructively  in  contribut¬ 
ing  to  problems  of  the  world' today. 


Personality  Adjustment 

and  Leadership' 

By  SISTER  M.  ALEXANDRA 
Supervisor  of  Schools  under  the  direction  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  Convent  Station, 

New  Jersey 


son  of  /“elected  leaders”  with  non-lead¬ 
ers  in  order  to  determine  what  differ¬ 
ences,  if  any,  existed  with  regard  to 
chronological  age,  height,  weight,  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  family,  marks  received  in 
school,  parental  national  and  educa¬ 
tional  backgrounds,  socio-economic 
status  as  determined  by  paternal  occu¬ 
pation,  mental  ability,  developmental 
age,  personality  adjustment,  self  and 
social  adjustments.  The  subjects  were 
500  girls  who  were  members  of  the  In¬ 
termediate  Girl  Scout  Troops  in  Hud¬ 
son,  Essex,  and  Union  Counties,  all  of 
which  are  situated  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
These  girls  were  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  preadolescent  and  the  early  years 
of  the  adolescent  periods.  In  age 
they  ranged  from  eleven  years  and 
eight  months  to  fifteen  years  and  ten 
months.  In  school  they  were  in  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  The 
investigation  was  not  concerned  with 
the  characteristics  which  constitute 
leadership,  nor  with  leadership  within 
the  Scout  organization.  It  was  con- 
cerned  with  a  definite  clear<5ut  com¬ 
parison  to  determine  \^^hat  differences, 
if  any,  existed  between  “elected  lead¬ 
ers”  and  non-leaders  with  respect  to 
certain  physical  characteristics,  men- 

1  Thia  article  la  baaed  upon  a  diaaertatlon  completed  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  William 
A.  Kelley,  and  accepted  In  partial  fulflllment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
decree  at  Fordham  Unlrerslty,  June,  1944. 


Leadership  is  a  thought  pro¬ 
voking  social  phenomenon  which 
continually  challenges  the  think¬ 
er.  One  of  the  earliest  evidences  of 
this  challenge  is  found  in  the  Republic 
of  Plato' wherein  the  Athenean  phi¬ 
losopher  stated  the  prerequisites  for 
leadership  in  the  ideal  state.  From 
the  earliest  ages  added  expressions  of 
this  interest  and  discussion  of  leader¬ 
ship  are  to  be  found  in  the  biographies 
of  famous  men  and  women.  These 
writings  have  emphasized  the  conspic¬ 
uous  attainments  of  the  great,  and 
have  described  the  personality  and 
character  traits  which  have  led  to 
these  accomplishments.  Today  the 
functions  of  social,  economic,  and 
civic  life  are  bewildering  in  their 
complex  variety.  They  demand  not 
only  organized  effort  but  also  extended 
training  for  efficient  leaders.  Educa¬ 
tors  are  cognizant  of  this  drastic  need, 
and  in  many  secondary  schools  and 
coll^^es  specialized  attention  is  focused 
upon  counseling  techniques,  courses, 
devices,  and  methods  designed  to  train 
pupils  for  leadership. 

In  an  endeavor  to  augment  experi¬ 
mental  data  on  leadership,  the  present 
investigation  was  devised  and  carried 
out.  The  study  involved  a  compari- 
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tal  ability,  scbolastic  attainment,  chronological  age,  hei^t,  and  weight 
aocio^onomic  backgrounds,  develop-  were  tabulated.  The  means,  the 
mental  age,  personal  and  social  adjust-  standard  deviation,  and  the  standard 
ment.  error  of  the  means  were  computed  for 

The  first  step  in  the  problem  was  to  ^cb  group.  The  difference  between 
determine  which  girls  among  the  500  the  means  on  each  item  was  then  de- 
Girl  Scouts  were  “elected  leaders”,  termined.  In  order  to  establish  the 
This  was  ocoomplished  by  selecting  reliability  of  this  difference  the  critical 
those  girls  who  at  the  time  of  the  in-  ratio  technique  was  employed, 
vestigation  were  holding  three  offices;  With  r^ard  to  the  items  on  the 
that  is,  positions  of  leadership  to  questionnaire  concerning  position  in 
which  they  had  been  elected.  One  of  family  and  scholastic  achievement,  the 
these  positions  must  have  been  held  number  and  percentage  of  subjects  in 
within  the  Scout  Troop;  the  other  two  each  position  within  the  family  and 
offices  had  to  have  been  held  within  the  school  marks  of  A,  B,  or  C  usually 
school  activities  or  within  church  or-  received  were  tabulated.  This  same 
ganizations.  This  information  was  procedure  was  also  followed  with  re¬ 
secured  by  a  preliminary  question-  spect  to  the  items  on  the  questionnaire 
naire  which  was  administered  to  all  concerning  national  backgrounds  of 
of  the  500  subjects.  The  designation  parents,  educational  backgrounds  of 
“elected  leaders”  is  based  upon  the  parents,  and  socio-economic  status  as 
supposition  that  individuals  who  have  determined  by  parental  occupation, 
been  elected  to  positions  of  leadership.  The  test  selected  to  measure  the  * 
thereby  asserting  and  maintaining  mental  ability  of  the  subjects  in  this 
authority  over  others,  have  not  created  investigation  was  the  Otis  Self-Ad- 
the  condition  of  leadership  but  have  ministering  Test  of  Mental  AhUity, 
received  it  as  a  trust.  Accordingly, \  Intermediate  Examination,  Form  A. 
when  the  term  “leaders”  is  used,  it  The  Stdlivan  Scale  for  Measuring 
denotes  the  girls  who  at  the  time  of  the  Developmental  Age  in  Oirls  was  used 
investigation  held  three  offices  of  lead-  to  measure  developmental  age.  The 
ership  and  responsibility.  The  term  scale  is  composed  of  six  tests  which 
“non-leader”  designates  those  girls-  have  been  constructed  to  measure  the 
who  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  maturity  of  play  interests,  of  voca- 
did  not  hold  three  offices  involving  tional  interests,  of  reading  preferences, 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  leader-  of  attitudes,  of  activity  preferences  of 
ship.  the  subjects.  Developmental  Age  has 

The  data  secured  on  the  question-  been  defined  by  Furfey*  as  a  term  em- 
naire  were  tabulated  first  in  order  to  ployed  “to  denote  progress  in  the 
determine  the  leaders  and  non-leaders  growth  of  maturity,  of  personality  as 
among  the  subjects.  The  final  tabula-  distinct  from  growth  intelligence  and 
tion  revealed  112  leaders,  and  3^8^011-  as  shown  principally  by  reactions  in 
leaders.  Th^e  constituted  the  two  social  situations.” 
groups  which  were  compared  through-  After  due  consideration  had  been 
out  the  study.  For  each  group  the  given  to  the  adequacy  and  suitability 

2  P.  H.  Furfey.  The  Measurem«nt  of  Developmontal  Ago.  The  Catholic  University  of 
America  EJducatlonal  Research  Bulletin  Vol.  n.  No.  10  (Washington,  D.  C.:  The  Catholic  Edu- 
caUon  Press,  1927),  p.  26. 
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for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation 
of  the  various  personality  adjustment 
tests  and  scales  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  to  date,  the  investigator  selected 
the  Calif omia  Test  of  Personality  — I 
Elementary  Series  as  the  most  ade-| 
quate  and  suitable  measure  of  the  ad-l 
justment  of  the  subjects  in  this  study.- 
This  test  is  readily  and  easily  ad¬ 
ministered  to  groups,  and  was  likewise 
adapted  to  the  ages  and  grades  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  selected  for  examination. 
It  was  designed  to  “identify  and  re¬ 
veal  the  status  of  certain  highly  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  personality  and  so¬ 
cial  adjustment  usually  designated  as 
intangibles.”  The  major  purpose  of 
this  test  is  to  “reveal  the  extent  tO( 
which  the  pupil  is  adjusting  to  the 
problems  and  conditions  which  con¬ 
front  him,  and  is  developing  a  normal, 
happy,  and  smoothly  effective  person-' 
ality.”  Today  one  is  cognizant  of  the 
importance  of  a  well-balanced  person¬ 
ality.  In  harmony  with  this  opinion 
the  profile  is  so  devised  as  to  “reveal 
graphically  when  adjustment  in  vari¬ 
ous  situations  is  satisfactory,  when  it 
departs  significantly,  and  when  char¬ 
acteristic  patterns  deviate  so  far  from 
desirable  adjustment  that  they  indi¬ 
cate  possible  or  actual  danger.”  The 
diagnostic  profile  makes  possible  the 
comparison  and  contrast  of  the  adjust¬ 
ment  patterns  and  habits  of  each  pupil 
with  the  characteristic  modes  of  re¬ 
sponse  of  large  representative  groups 
of  similar  pupils. 

The  California  Test  of  Personality 
is  divided  into  two  main  sections  each 
of  which  contains  six  subtests.  The 
first  section  is  designated  Self-Adjust¬ 
ment.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  indicate  how  the  individual  tested 


feels  and  thinks  about  himself.  This 
section  seeks  to  determine  the  “self 
reliance  of  the  individual”,  “his  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  own  worth”,  “his  sense  of 
personal  freedom”,  and  “his  feeling 
of  belonging”.  In  this  section,  like¬ 
wise,  the  test  endeavors  to  determine 
the  possession  of  withdrawing  and  ner¬ 
vous  tendencies. 

The  second  section  of  the  test  is  de¬ 
signated  Social  Adjustment.  Herein 
is  revealed  how  the  individual  func¬ 
tions  as  a  social  being.  This  section 
seeks  to  determine  the  individual’s 
knowledge  of  social  standards,  his  so¬ 
cial  skills,  his  freedom  from  anti-so¬ 
cial  tendencies,  and  his  social  reactions 
in  family,  school,  and  community  rela¬ 
tionships.  According  to  the  authors 
of  the  California  Test  of  Personality^ 
“an  evaluation  of  these  components 
discloses  whether  or  not  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  basic  drives  are  beng  met  in  an 
atmosphere  of  security  and  whether  he 
is  developing  a  balanced  sense  of  self- 
jealzation  and  social  acceptance.” 

When  the  analyses  of  the  physical 
characteristics,  mental  ability,  scholas¬ 
tic  attainment,  socio-economic  back¬ 
grounds,  and  developmental  age  of  the 
500  subjects  studied  in  this  investiga¬ 
tion  were  completed,  the  data  seemed 
to  indicate  the  following  conclusions: 
The  leaders  were  older,  taller,  and^ 
heavier  than  the  non-leaders;  among' 
the  leaders  there  were  larger  percent-' 
ages  of  “oldest”  and  “other  than 
youngest”  children  while  among  thej 
non-leaders  the  percentages  were  great- 1 
er  for  “youngest”  and  “only”  chil¬ 
dren  ;  concerning  the  educational  back- ' 
grounds  of  the  parents  of  the  subjects, 
greater  percentages  of  the  parents  of  | 
the  members  of  the  leader  group  at-  ' 


S  Manual  of  Directions  —  California  Tost  of  Porsonallty  —  Elomsntary  Sorias  (Los  Anae- 
loa:  CUIfomia  Tost  Buresu,  IMS),  p.  I. 
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tended  high  school  and  college;  8ocio>| 
economic  status  as  determined  by  pa-| 
temal  occupation  was  found  to  be 
superior  among  the  leader  group  where  \ 
greater  percentages  of  the  fathers  held 
positions  in  professional,  managerial, 
and  clerical  classification ;  with  respect 
to  mental  ability,  the  data  revealed  a 
very  slight  difference,  which  although 
not  statistically  significant,  was  in 
favor  of  the  leader  group;  finally,  the 
findings  with  respect  to  developmental 
age  revealed  the  existence  of  a  very 
slight  and  statistically  insignificant 
difference  in  favor  of  the  non-leader 
group. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  comparisons  between  the  “lead¬ 
ers”  and  “non-leaders”  with  respect 
to  the  self  and  social  adjustment  of  the 
groups.  With  regard  to  the  scores  on 
the  test  of  personality  the  division  was 
as  follows:  total  adjustment  144  and 
72  each  for  self-adjustment  and  social 


adjustment.  Each  of  the  twelve  sub¬ 
tests  has  an  individual  score  of  12. 
The  range  for  the  scores  of  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  and  twelve  subtests  was  deter¬ 
mined  for  the  leaders  and  the  non¬ 
leaders.  The  mean  scores  were  then 
determined  for  each  group,  and  this 
computation  was  followed  successive¬ 
ly  by  the  standard  deviation,  the 
standard  error  of  the  mean,  and  final¬ 
ly,  the  difference  in  the  means  of  each 
set  of  data.  In  order  to  establish  the 
reliability  of  the  difference  between 
the  mean  in  each  set  of  data^  the  criti¬ 
cal  ratio  technique  was  applied.  The 
results  were  then  analyzed.  Since 
space  will  not  permit  the  separate 
analysis  of  the  statistical  data  on  the 
subjects,  attention  will  be  focused  on 
the  results  obtained  for  the  Self  Ad¬ 
justment,  Social  Adjustment  and 
Total  Adjustment  However,  the 
mean  scores  for  the  subtests  will  be 
tabulated  and  analyzed. 


TABLE  I 

TOTAL  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  IN  THE 
LEADER  AND  NON-LEADER  GROUPS 


Leaders 

Non-Leaders 

Number 

112 

388 

Range 

65-144 

75-144 

Mean 

122.45 

117.85 

Standard  Deviation 

13.95 

14.90 

Standard  Error  of  the  Mean 

1.3 

.71 

Critical  Ratio  3.1 


In  Table  I  has  been  presented  the 
comparison  of  the  leader  and  nou- 
leader  groups  with  respect  to  total  ad¬ 
justment.  The  range  of  scores  for 
the  leader  group  was  65-144,  and  for 
the  non-leader  75-144.  The  mean  total 
adjustment  for  the  leader  group  was 
122.45,  and  117.85  for  the  non-leader 
group.  The  differential  of  4.6  was  in 
favor  of  the  leader  group.  The  stand¬ 


ard  deviations  were  found  to  be  13.95 
and  14.90,  respectively,  for  the  leader 
and  non-leader  groups.  The  critical  1 
ratio  of  3.1  which  is  considered  to  be 
statistically  significant  indicates  that 
the  chances  are  100  in  100  that  the ' 
subjects  in  the  leader  group  had  a 
greater  degree  of  total  adjustment  as  j 
measured  by  this  test  than  did  the  ^ 
members  of  the  non-leader  group. 
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TABLE  II 

SELF-ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  IN  THE 
LEADER  AND  NON-LEADER  GROUPS 


Leaders 

Non-Leaders 

Number 

112 

388 

Range 

38-72 

28-72 

Mean 

58.80 

51.65 

Standard  Deviation 

7.65 

8.65 

Standard  Error  of  the  Mean 

.72 

.44 

Critical  Ratio 

8.4 

The  term  self -adjustment  as  meas¬ 
ured  bj  the  first  section  of  the  Calir 
fomia  Test  of  Personality  is  a  com¬ 
posite  of  the  six  components,  previous¬ 
ly  mentioned.  Table  II  indicates  the 
degree  of  self-adjustment  possessed  by 
the  subjects  of  the  leader  and  non¬ 
leader  groups.  The  range  of  scores  was 
38-72  for  the  subjects  in  the  leader 
group,  and  27-72  for  those  in  the  non¬ 
leader  group.  The  mean  score  on  self¬ 
adjustment  was  58.80  for  the  leader 
group,  and  for  the  non-leader  group 


51.74.  The  difference  between  the 
means  was  7.06  in  favor  of  the  leaders. 
The  standard  deviations  were  found  to 
be  7.65  for  the  leaders,  and  8.65  for 
the  non-leaders.  Since  the  critical  * 
ratio  of  8.4  indicated  that  the  differ-, 
ence  between  the  means  was  statistical¬ 
ly  significant,  the  chances  are  100  out 
of  100  that  the  subjects  in  the  leader ' 
group  have  a  greater  degree  of  self- 1 
adjustment  than  those  in  the  non¬ 
leader  group.  ’ 

Table  III  presents  a  comparison  of 


TABLE  III 

SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  IN  THE 
LEADER  AND  NON-LEADER  GROUPS 

Leaders 

Non-Leaders 

Number 

112 

388 

Range 

38-72 

33-72 

Mean 

64.70 

61.67 

Standard  Deviation 

7.25 

8.15 

Standard  Error  of  the  Mean 

.68 

.42 

Critical  Ratio 

3.78 

the  social  adjustment  of  the  subjects 
of  the  leader  group  with  those  of  the 
non-leader  group.  The  range  of 
scores  on  this  section  of  the  test  was 
38-72  for  those  in  the  leader  group, 
and  33-72  for  the  non-leader  group. 
The  mean  score  o  f  the  leader  group 
was  64.70,  and  that  of  the  non-leader 
61.67.  The  differential  between  these 


means  was  3.03  in  favor  of  the  leaders. 

The  standard  deviations  were  7.25  for 
the  leader  and  8.15  for  the  non-leader 
group.  The  critical  ratio  of  3.78  is  j 
considered  to  be  of  statistical  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  data  indicate  that  the  | 
members  of  the  leader  group  were  bet- 1 
ter  adjusted  socially  than  are  the  ’ 
members  of  the  non-leader  group.  1  ^ 
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TABLE  IV 

ANALYSIS  OF  SUB-TESTS  OF  SELF  ADJUSTMENT 


Leaders 

Non-Leaders 

Mean 

Scores 

Mean 

Scores 

Differ¬ 

ential 

Critical 

Ratio 

Self-Reliance 

10.66 

8.82 

1.74 

8.3 

Sense  of  Personal  Worth 

10.56 

9.98 

.57 

3.2 

Sense  of  Personal  Freedom 

10.88 

10.66 

.32 

2.0 

Feeling  of  Belonging 

11.26 

11.02 

.24 

1.6 

Withdrawing  Tendencies 
(Freedom  from) 

9.71 

9.04 

.67 

2.4 

Nervous  Symptoms 
(Freedom  from) 

10.60 

9.57 

1.03 

4.1 

Analysis  of  the  scores  made  by  the 
two  groups  on  the  six  sub-tests  which 
measured  the  components  of  self-ad¬ 
justment  revealed  that  a  statistically 
significant  difference  existed  between 
the  mean  scores  of  the  two  groups  in 
three  sub-tests.  In  each  instance  the; 
significant  difference  was  in  favor  ofi 
the  leader  group  and  the  indication  isi 
the  superiority  of  the  leaders  over  the] 
non-leaders  with  respect  to  “self-reli¬ 
ance”,  “sense  of  personal  worth”,  and, 
“freedom  from  nervous  symptoms”. 
In  the  remaining  three  components  of 
self-adjustment,  namely,  “sense  of 
personal  freedom”,  “feeling  of  belong¬ 
ing”,  and  “freedom  from  withdraw¬ 
ing  tendencies”,  the  differences  be¬ 


tween  the  mean  scores  were  also 
favor  of  the  leader  group.  However,' 
the  differences  were  not  sufficiently 
large  to  be  considered  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant.  Nevertheless,  consistency  of 
the  trend  of  individually  insignificant 
differences  in  favor  of  one  group  may 
be  indicative  of  a  real  difference  in 
favor  of  the  leader  group  with  respect 
to  these  three  components  of  “self-ad¬ 
justment”. 

The  comparison  of  the  groups  with 
respect  to  social  adjustment  in  Table 
V  indicated  that  in  two  of  the  compon¬ 
ents,  namely,  “social  standards,”  and 
“school  relations”,  statistically  sig^ 
nificant  differences  in  favor  of  the  non¬ 
leaders  were  found  to  exist.  In  the 


TABLE  V 

ANALYSIS  OF  SUB-TESTS  OF  SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT 


Leaders 

Non-Leaders 

Mean 

Scores 

Mean 

Scores 

Differ¬ 

ential 

Critical 

Ratio 

Social  Standards 

10.14 

11.06 

-.92 

4.8 

Social  Skills 

10.48 

10.24 

.24 

1.3 

Anti-social  Tendencies 

10.84 

10.74 

.10 

.15 

Family  Relations 

11.12 

10.76 

.36 

1.71 

School  Relations 

9.32 

10.07 

-.75 

3.1 

Community  Relations 

10.45 

10.88 

-.43 

2.05 
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remaining  four  subtests,  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  mean  scores  of  the 
groups  were  not  sufficiently  large  to  be 
considered  statistically  significant.  In 
three  of  these  subtests  the  insignificant 
differences  were  in  favor  of  the  leader 
group,  while  in  the  fourth  subtest  the 
non-leader  group  was  favored. 

The  analysis  of  the  results  of  the 
California  Test  of  Personality  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  500  subjects  of  this 
investigation  reveals  that 

1.  There  existed  a  statistically  sig-  ’ 
nificant  difference  between  the  mean 
scores  of  the  two  groups  when  the  total 
adjustment  was  considered.  This  dif-  ' 
ference  was  in  favor  of  the  leader 
group. 

2.  There  existed  a  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  between  the  mean 
scores  of  the  two  groups  when  self  ad¬ 
justment  was  considered.  This  differ¬ 
ence  was  also  in  favor  of  the  leader 
group. 

3.  There  existed  a  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  between  the  mean 
scores  of  the  leader  and  non-leader 
groups  when  social  adjustment  was 
considered.  This  difference  was  like¬ 
wise  in  favor  of  the  leader  group. 

When  the  scores  made  by  the  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  six  subtests  contained  in 
each  of  the  two  major  sections  of  thel 
Calif omia  Test  of  Personality  were 
analyzed,  the  results  were  predomi¬ 
nantly  in  favor  of  the  leaders.  The 
analysis  of  the  data  on  the  six  com-j 
ponents  comprising  the  section  on  Self  I 
Adjustment  reveal  that  in  four  in-, 
stances  the  difference  between  thej 
mean  scores  of  the  groups  was  statis-/ 
tically  significant.  In  each  of  thesej 
three  instances  the  indifference  was  in 
favor  of  the  leader  group.  In  the  re¬ 
maining  three  instances  the  differences 
between  the  mean  scores  of  the  groups . 


were  not  sufficient  to  be  considered  / 
statistically  significant.  However,  in 
each  instance  the  difference  was  in 
favor  of  the  leader  group.  Moreover, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  consistency  in 
the  trend  of  statistically  insignificant 
differences  in  favor  of  the  leader  group 
may  be  indicative  of  a  real  difference. 
The  analysis  of  the  data  for  the  six 
components  comprising  the  section  on 
Social  Adjustment  revealed  that  in 
only  two  instances  were  the  differences 
between  the  mean  scores  of  the  groups 
statistically  significant.  In  both  of 
these  instances  the  difference  was  ii 
favor  of  the  non-leader  group.  In  thi 
remaining  four  instances  the  differs 
ences  between  the  mean  scores  were  not! 
significant.  In  one  of  these  four  in-', 
stances  the  difference  was  in  favor  of  j 
the  non-leaders.  In  the  remaining 
three  of  the  four  instances,  the  differ-, 
ence  was  in  favor  of  the  leader  group. 

CONCLUSION 

Girl  Scout  leaders,  teachers,  and! 
parents  regarded  the  findings  of  the! 
test  as  helpful.  They  were  able  in^ 
their  respective  spheres  to  apply  coi^ 
rective  measures  for  actual  and  in-] 
cipient  difficulties  for  the  purpose  ofl 
more  normal  adjustment.  In  this  era 
of  swiftly  changing  social  phenomena 
there  is  drastic  need  of  analytical  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  status  of  adolescent  per^ 
sonality  development  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  ensuing  constructive 
manipulation  of  remedial  instruments. 
Our  nation  will  be  immeasurably  en¬ 
riched  if  it  tries  to  augment  youth’s 
natural  inclination  for  cooperative  ac¬ 
tion.  The  value  of  personality  ad¬ 
justment  is  being  increasingly  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  potent  force  in  bringing 
youth’s  potentialities  to  maximal 
realization. 


Some  General  Principles 

Underlying  the  Guidance  Program 

By  NORMAN  FENTON 
Chief,  Outdance  Center  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections  of  California 


The  principal  objective  of  guid¬ 
ance  is  to  help  to  bring  about  in 
the  lives  of  those  dealt  with  con¬ 
ditions  which  may  be  the  bases  of 
happy  and  effective  living.  Assistance 
to  the  individual  in  his  adjustment  to 
outward  circumstances  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
necessary  feature  of  the  program.  Most 
significantly,  the  test  of  the  guidance 
prc^ram  is,  however,  whether  it  can 
affect  the  inner  life  of  a  person  —  his 
feelings  and  his  attitudes  —  so  as  to 
lead  to  sustained  personal  enjoyment 
and  accomplishment. 

The  late  William  Burnham'  sum¬ 
marized  three  essentials  of  purposive 
striving  which  make  for  wholesome 
living.  These  may  serve  as  a  good 
basis  for  indicating  briefly  the  direc¬ 
tion  toward  which  the  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  should  point.  The  first  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  the  selection  and  definition 
of  a  task  which  commands  respect. 
Presumably  this  could  mean  not  only 
immediate  ends  but  also,  for  the  long 
pull,  a  life  plan  of  sufficient  interest 
and  dignity  to  stir  hopes,  ambitions 
and  energies.  Second,  Burnham  men¬ 
tions  the  importance  for  the  individual 
of  a  plan  to  attack  and  resolve  the 
problems  before  him.  This  brings  to 
earth  the  ideal  purposes.  The  individ¬ 
ual  is  guided  toward  the  selection  of 
means  whereby  to  deal  effectively  with 


reality.  The  third  condition  is  free¬ 
dom  in  carrying  forward  the  immedi¬ 
ate  task  or  the  life  plan.  This  may 
imply  presumably  reasonably  adequate 
satisfaction  of  needs  in  the  personal 
life  of  the  individual.  Again,  these 
needs  are  not  merely  the  outward  or 
worldly  bases  of  satisfaction,  but  the 
more  fundamental  inner  feelings  of 
self-esteem  and  integrity. 

These  fundamental  objectives  of 
guidance  in  r^ard  to  personality  de¬ 
velopment  should  be  emphasized.  The 
specific  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
individual  are  more  readily  under¬ 
stood  and  applied.  Unless  the  under¬ 
lying  purposive  forces  of  human  per¬ 
sonality  are  guided  toward  self-direc¬ 
tion,  the  individual  may  continue  to  be 
seriously  handicapped.  Although  no 
one  as  yet  has  defined  or  measured  the 
minimal  d^ree  of  sustained  purpose 
which  makes  possible  success  in  living, 
comparisons  of  men  and  women  of  out¬ 
standing  achievement  with  those  who 
are  notable  failures  indicate  clearly 
that  persistent  purposive  striving  is  an 
important  differential  between  these 
two  extremes.  The  guidance  program 
must  be  so  fashioned  as  to  enable  the 
individual  treated  not  only  to  deal 
with  immediate  problems  in  his  life, 
but  more  essentially  to  help  him  to- 


1  William  Burnham,  The  Wholeaome  Personality.  New  York;  D.  Appleton-Century,  IMS; 
711  pp. 
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ward  the  selection  of  adequate  plans 
and  hopes  for  the  long  years  ahead. 

From  the  practical  standpoint,  the 
term  “guidance”  contains  an  implica¬ 
tion  usually  of  two  stages  in  the  study 
and  treatment  of  the  personality  of  an 
individual,  whether  he  be  a  pupil  in 
the  elementary  school,  an  aspirant  for 
a  cadetship  at  West  Point,  a  student 
in  the  university,  an  applicant  for  a 
technical  job  in  a  factory,  or  the  vet¬ 
eran  at  the  United  States  Employment 
Service.  The  first  is  the  diagnostic 
study  —  the  attempt  to  describe  the 
person’s  abilities,  attitudes  and  inter¬ 
ests.  Thereafter,  as  the  subsequent 
phase,  comes  the  utilization  of  these 
findings  by  the  individual  himself  and 
by  others  on  his  behalf  to  direct  his 
future  course  of  action. 

In  any  effective  guidance  work,  the 
consideration  and  treatment  of  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  feelings  about  himself  and 
his  relationships  to  others  are  at  least 
as  important  as  the  direction  of  his 
vocational,  educational,  or  other  practi¬ 
cal  activities.  In  the  completion  of 
these  two  major  objectives  a  variety 
of  persons  may  be  involved  —  teach¬ 
ers,  or  other  members  of  educational 
or  social  agencies,  and  perhaps  guid¬ 
ance  specialists  who  may  assist  or 
counsel  those  responsible  for  the  rou¬ 
tine  activities  of  the  agency.  Included 
in  their  number  might  be  the  dean  or 
school  counselor,  the  clinical  psycholo¬ 
gist,  the  psychiatrist,  the  vocational 
counselor  and  many  others.  In  their 
work,  these  persons  employ  technical 
methods  in  accordance  with  the  partic¬ 
ular  approaches  of  their  professions. 

It  is  evident  that  the  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  according  to  these  general  prin¬ 
ciples  should  try  to  comprehend  the  in¬ 
dividual  as  a  total  personality  rather 


than  merely  to  deal  with  the  various 
to-be-tested  aspects  of  him,  such  as  in¬ 
telligence,  educational  achievement,  or 
knowledge  of  operations  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  trades.  The  interview  should 
not  be  a  casual  experience,  but  a  genu¬ 
ine  engagement  of  the  personality.* 
This  feature,  which  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized,  implies  that  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  the  student  is  an  essential  re¬ 
quirement.  Without  the  willing  and 
friendly  interest  of  the  person  to  be 
guided,  there  is  little  to  be  gained, 
from  any  fundamental  standpoint,  in 
going  through  the  various  impressive 
motions  of  testing  or  counseling. 

Whatever  is  done  by  way  of  testing, 
interviewing,  and  the  other  procedures 
is,  of  course,  not  wholly  wasted.  Even 
the  unwilling  student  sometimes  divul¬ 
ges  information  of  some  value  to  the 
administration  of  the  educational  in¬ 
stitution.  It  is  merely  that  if  we  re¬ 
gard  guidance  as  a  fundamental  ex¬ 
perience,  the  principle  is  affirmed  that 
without  the  active  and  sincere  interest 
of  the  student,  nothing  of  great  and 
lasting  significance  may  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

Much  of  the  guidance  in  education 
has  been  rather  formal  and  superficial. 
The  counselor-student  relationship  has 
been  anything  but  deeply  affecting  to 
either  party.  Two  notable  handicaps 
in  the  way  of  conducting  guidance  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  discussed 
herein  have  been  the  limitations  of 
time  and  personnel,  and  the  fact  that 
the  training  of  the  counselors  has  been 
limited.  Especially  lacking  in  guid¬ 
ance  workers,  has  been  the  necessary 
preparation  of  their  own  personalities 
and  professional  competence  to  under¬ 
stand  and  deal  adequately  with  the 
deeper  feelings  of  students. 


S  The  Personal  Interview.  School  Case  Work  Manuals  Stanford  University  Press.  1»4S. 
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The  willingness  of  the  guidance 
specialist  to  accept  treatment  himself 
is  a  good  measure  of  his  potential  use¬ 
fulness.  Limitations  in  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  counselor  may  affect  ad¬ 
versely  his  work  in  many  ways.  One 
measure  of  his  maturity,  for  example, 
is  the  ability  to  accept  the  unpleasant 
reactions  of  students  without  feeling 
hurt  or  the  need  to  punish  them.  Per¬ 
sons  who  expect  only  appreciation  and 
friendliness  from  those  with  whom 
thev  deal  as  guidance  specialists  are 
like  firemen  who  dislike  smoke.  The 
ability  of  the  counselor  to  accept, 
without  elation  or  depression,  the 
range  of  attitudes  of  advisees,  from 
friendly  acceptance  of  him  and  his 
work  to  what  seems  like  hateful  rejec¬ 
tion,  is  a  fine  measure  of  maturity  and 
readiness  for  counseling. 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  guidance 
worker  must  not  only  deal  adequately 
with  pupils,  but  also  with  their  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers.  Here  again  there 
is  great  need  for  maturity  and  poise. 
Many  of  the  viewpoints  of  mental  hy¬ 
giene  are  new  and  doubtful  to  these 
persons.  If  anything  useful  is  to  be 


done  for  the  student  by  these  adults, 
the  coimselor  will  have  to  be  the  means 
of  eliciting  their  understanding  co¬ 
operation.*  Usually  this  requires  tact 
and  patience.  An  immature  counselor 
who  “wants  what  he  wants  when  he 
wants  it”  may  be  handicapped  because 
often  weeks  or  months  pass  before  any 
real  progress  may  be  achieved  through 
the  use  of  these  other  adults  in  treat¬ 
ment. 

In  summary  then,  the  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  future  will  affect  the  deep¬ 
er  feelings  of  pupils.  It  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  total  personality  and  a 
broader  life  perspective.  Those  who 
conduct  the  program  will  be  more 
adult,  better  able  to  accept  limitations 
in  themselves  and  others,  and  humble 
rather  than  self-assured  in  their  out¬ 
look. 

Finally,  guidance  will  be  conducted 
with  the  willing  and  genuine  interest 
of  the  student  concerned.  He  will 
then  regard  the  experience  of  being 
guided  as  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
most  interesting  of  all  subjects  —  his 
own  personality  and  its  improvement.^ 


3  The  Counselor's  Approach  to  the  Home.  School  Case  Work  Manuals.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1943. 

4  For  a  longer  and  more  detailed  account  of  these  principles  applied  in  a  prison,  see  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  America  Education,  Philosophical  Library,  New  York,  1943. 
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The  Children’s  Services 

at  a  Psychiatric  Clinic  and  School 

By  PAUL  BERGMAN,  Ph.  D. 

DeparlmerU  of  Psychotherapy  of  the  Menninger  Clinic 
and  the  Southard  School,  Topeka,  Kansas, 


The  writer  hag  been  asked  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  ways  in  which  the  Men¬ 
ninger  Clinic  and  the  Southard 
School  attempt  to  help  maladjusted 
children.  The  children’s  service  to  be 
described  consists  of  a  clinic  for  diag¬ 
nosis  and  out-patient  treatment  and  a 
residential  school  for  children  who 
need  intensive  treatment. 

DIAGNOSIS 

Every  child  who  comes  to  the  service 
is  first  referred  to  the  Clinic  for  study 
and  diagnosis.  The  study  includes 
physical,  laboratory,  neurological,  psy¬ 
chological  and  psychiatric  examina¬ 
tions  and  a  social,  medical  and  family 
history.  These  investigations  are  con¬ 
ducted  independently  from  one  an¬ 
other  by  four  departments :  psychology, 
social  work,  psychiatry,  and  physical 
medicine. 

A.  Psychology.  A  branch  of  psy¬ 
chology  which  has  grown  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  years  and  which  will  soon, 
no  doubt,  become  a  speciality  of  sig¬ 
nificant  social  usefulness  is  diagnostic 
psychological  testing.^  This  is  an  in¬ 
strument  for  personality  diagnosis  that 
in  its  objectivity  and  perspicacity  has 
rightfully  been  compared  with  the  X- 
ray.  As  the  X-ray  enables  us  to  see  a 
foreign  body  or  a  lesion  inside  the 
body,  even  when  other  clinical  methods 

1  Cf.  D.  Rapaport;  Diagnostic  Psychological 
I.  IMS,  V<d.  n.  IMS. 


fail,  so  the  diagnostic  tests  enable  ui 
to  assess  the  child’s  personality  de¬ 
velopment  and  to  predict  his  chances 
for  success  or  failure  with  a  much 
higher  degree  of  probability  than  we 
could  before.  Today’s  tests  allow  us 
to  make  a  fair  evaluation  not  only  of 
the  child’s  intelligence  level,  but  also 
of  special  qualities  within  the  area  of 
the  child’s  intelligence  such  as  con¬ 
centration  and  concept  formation 
which  are  of  more  diagnostic  and 
prognostic  significance  than  the  I.  Q. 
Diagnostic  testing  also  provides  an  im¬ 
pression  of  the  child’s  personality 
structure  through  tests  that  delicately 
but  safely  reveal  the  emotional  and 
fantasy  life.  Ideally  in  all  cases,  and 
practically  in  most,  a  consistent  dyna¬ 
mic  picture  of  the  mental  functioning 
of  the  child  at  the  time  of  the  testing 
results. 

B.  Social  Work.  Psychiatric  so¬ 
cial  workers  attempt  to  get  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  child’s  history 
and  environment  through  interviews 
with  the  parents  and  information  from 
whatever  other  sources  may  be  avail¬ 
able:  schools,  camps,  social  agencies. 
Social  workers  establish  the  sort  of 
contact  between  the  Clinic  and  the 
family  of  the  examined  child  that  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  initial  sus- 

TMtIng.  Tear  Book  Publishers,  Chlcaco,  VoL 
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picion,  apprehension,  and  defensive¬ 
ness  that  block  essential  information. 
A  high  degree  of  familiarity  with  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  cultural  and  education¬ 
al  background  should  enable  the  social 
workers  to  differentiate  the  normal 
from  the  deviant  in  a  given  social  set¬ 
ting.  The  child’s  life  history,  as  it 
emerges  in  relief  from  the  social  back¬ 
ground,  is  frequently  the  most  import¬ 
ant  single  factor  on  which  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  child’s  present  illness 
can  be  based. 

C.  Psychiatry.  The  psychiatrists 
try  to  assess  maladjustment  through 
interviews  with  the  child’s  parents  as 
well  as  with  the  child.  Interviews 
with  the  parents  are  frequently  a  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  because  of  the  deep  and 
painful  emotional  involvement  of  the 
parents  with  their  child’s  fate  and  ill¬ 
ness.  Interviews  with  the  child  also 
demand  the  highest  skill  from  the  ex¬ 
aminer.  With  small  children  and 
particularly  with  disturbed  small  chil¬ 
dren,  a  frank  and  easily  flowing  con¬ 
versation  can  be  neither  attempted  nor 
expected.  The  examiner  however  may 
play  with  the  child,  if  he  knows  how  to 
evaluate  the  content,  the  form,  the  dis¬ 
turbances,  and  the  accompanying  af¬ 
fects  of  the  child’s  play.  With  older 
children,  he  may  successfully  conduct 
verbal  interviews. 

D.  Physical  and  Laboratory 
Study.  Complete  physical  and  labora¬ 
tory  examinations  are  always  con¬ 
ducted  in  order  to  make  certain  that 
no  organic  factor  is  overlooked.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  physical  examinations  the  doc¬ 
tor  has  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
child’s  ideas  about  his  body  and  its 
functions.  These  ideas  and  the  mis¬ 
conceptions  or  fantasies  that  go  with 
them  give  important  clues  for  the  un¬ 


derstanding  of  the  child’s  personality. 
The  doctor  considers  the  child’s  psy¬ 
chological  reactions  to  a  physical 
examination,  and  avoids  hurrying  the 
child  or  frightening  him  into  strange 
situations. 

When  all  examinations  are  com¬ 
pleted,  a  staff  conference  is  held  at 
which  the  examinational  flndings  are 
reviewed  and  a  synthesis  is  attempted. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

After  the  diagnosis  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  with  reasonable  certainty  recom¬ 
mendations  are  discussed.  Fortun¬ 
ately  in  some  cases  the  staff  is  able  to 
recommend  that  nothing  special  be 
done.  This  may  happen  when  cau¬ 
tious  or  over-anxious  parents  come  to 
the  Clinic  with  children  who  are  going 
through  the  type  of  temporary  disturb^ 
ance  that  occurs  in  all  normal  develop¬ 
ment  Sometimes  interviews  with  the 
parents,  rather  than  direct  treatment 
of  the  child,  can  be  recommended.  The 
help  of  a  social  agency,  of  a  visiting 
teacher  (where  one  is  available),  or  of 
a  group-work  agency,  can  be  recom¬ 
mended,  if  the  diagnosis  seems  to 
point  to  the  need  of  such  special  sup¬ 
ports,  and  the  core  of  the  personality 
of  the  child  is  still  well  preserved. 

When  emotional  illness  has  struck  a 
child,  and  the  child’s  home  has  some 
strength,  some  tolerance  and  some  gen¬ 
uine  acceptance  for  him,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  might  be  that  the  child  re¬ 
main  at  home  and  receive  psychiatric 
treatment.  This  recommendaton  is 
hopeless  in  many  cases,  because  of  lack 
of  finances  and  the  scarcity  of  psychia¬ 
trists  trained  in  the  treatment  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

Some  children  can  become  well  in 
an  institutional  set-up  if  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  their  special  needs,  and  if 
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they  find  an  adult  person  among  the 
institutional  staff  who  understands 
them  intuitively.  The  choice  of  the 
right  institution  to  recommend  is  not 
easy.  This  for  two  reasons:  first,  be¬ 
cause  all  too  few  specialized  educa¬ 
tional  environments  exist  that  could 
take  care  of  the  special  problems  of 
many  a  child ;  second,  because  most  of 
the  existing  good  institutions  can  ac¬ 
cept  a  child  only  if  somebody  can  pay 
them  sums  of  money  that  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  average  family.  Such 
financial  strings  attached  to  the  fate  of 
children  will  remain  as  long  as  citizens 
will  allow  them  to  remain. 

In  some  cases,  we  treat  the  child  as 
an  out-patient.  This  is  done  when  no 
psychiatric  help  is  available  in  the 
community  in  which  the  family  lives, 
and  when  one  of  the  adult  members, 
usually  the  mother,  establishes  a  home 
in  Topeka  for  the  time  of  the  treat¬ 
ment.  Such  a  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  mother,  even  where  it  seems  ad¬ 
visable  for  intrinsic  reasons,  must  be 
very  carefully  checked  and  rechecked 
from  different  angles.  The  mother’s 
separation  from  her  husband,  possibly 
from  other  children,  may  easily  bring 
about  new  strains  within  the  family 
structure  that  might  outw’eigh  the  ad¬ 
vantages  likely  to  be  obtained  through 
her  close  contact  with  the  sick  child. 

THE  PSYCHIATEIC  SCHOOL 

Finally,  we  have  in  Topeka  a  resi¬ 
dential  psychiatric  school,  the  South¬ 
ard  School,  which  we  recommend  for 
some  children.  It  is  a  school  insofar 
as  it  is  authorized  to  give  credits  that 
are  recognized  by  the  state’s  public 
school  system.  It  is  designed  mainly 
to  cure,  however,  and  therefore  the  ad¬ 
ministration  integrates  all  activities  — 
teaching,  recreation,  home-life  —  with 


the  progress  of  psychotherapy.  The 
teaching  program  is  adapted  in  content 
and  form  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
changing  needs  and  abilities  of  the 
sick  child.  Some  children  receive  in¬ 
dividual  tutoring  ^or  a  time,  until 
their  ability  to  tolerate  others  and  to 
cooperate  with  others  has  grown  to  a 
point  where  they  may  participate  in 
group  classes.  An  over-inhibited  child 
may  receive  permission  to  drop  a  sub¬ 
ject  entirely  for  a  period  of  time  in  or¬ 
der  to  help  him  overcome  a  feeling  of 
hof)ele8sne8s  about  his  own  wishes.  An 
undisciplined  child  on  the  other  hand 
may  be  held  to  a  strict  classroom  rou¬ 
tine.  The  teachers  tend  to  be  as  elas¬ 
tic  as  possible  as  long  as  the  child 
struggles  with  his  illness.  As  the 
child  improves,  he  receives  preparation 
to  meet  higher  school  standards. 

The  recreational  program  has  the 
diflScult  task  of  creating  some  feeling 
of  identity  among  the  children  in  spite 
of  their  necessary  individualization. 
Not  all  children  can  and  should  stand 
the  same  amount  of  stimulation.  Some 
children  must  learn  to  accept  defeat  in 
games;  some  children  need  at  certain 
times  to  be  protected  in  or  kept  away 
from  competitive  situations.  A  child 
may  need  indulgence,  opportunity  to 
express  himself,  or  help  in  overcoming 
a  dark  mood.  Of  necessity,  the  rec¬ 
reational  staff  maintains  close  contact 
with  the  psychotherapy  staff  in  order 
to  constantly  re-evaluate  the  children’s 
needs. 

No  rule  of  treatment  can  be  applied 
to  any  child,  as  the  children  in  the 
school  are  too  different  from  each 
other,  in  age,  in  character  structure, 
in  intelligence  (though  the  school  ad¬ 
mits  only  children  of  normal  or 
superior  intelligence),  and  in  sex. 
However,  children  frequently  go 
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through  a  certain  progreaaion  and  that 
progreaaion  therefore  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  illustrative  of  the  “school  pro¬ 
gram.” 

In  these  cases  the  child  starts  out'  to 
live  in  the  school  and  to  go  to  classea 
held  on  the  school  grounds.  As  the 
child’s  adjustment  improves,  as  he 
seems  more  able  to  master  his  impluses 
(in  one  type  of  case),  or  to  allow  some 
freedom  to  his  impulses  (in  the  op¬ 
posite  type),  as  he  gets  along  better 
with  people,  a  gradual  return  to  the 
less  protective  reality  is  initiated. 
Some  times  the  child  starts  public 
school  while  still  living  at  Southard. 
At  other  times  he  move  to  a  foster 
home,  while  still  going  to  classes  at 
Southard.  Finally,  the  child  lives  at 
a  foster  home,  goes  to  public  school, 
and  may  only  come  back  to  see  his  psy¬ 
chotherapist  for  a  last  period  of  treat¬ 
ment.  Then,  providing  conditions  at 
his  home  are  not  too  bady  disturbed, 
he  should  be  able  to  return  and  stand 
the  strains  of  a  normal  life. 

Psychiatric  social  workers  select  the 
foster  homes  with  great  care  and  close¬ 
ly  supervise  them.  As  well  as  they 
can  they  select  homes  that  will  fit  the 
needs  of  the  child  to  be  placed,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  economic  and  cultural  level,  to 
the  type  of  emotional  relationships 
that  have  been  outstandingly  lacking 
in  the  sick  child’s  past,  and  finally  in 
regard  to  discipline  and  educational 
methods  to  be  expected  from  the  fos¬ 
ter  parents,  for  even  close  supervision 
and  guidance  can  not  change  the  neces¬ 
sarily  set  ways  and  convictions  of  a 
foster  family.  Foster  homes  are  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful.  But  no  part  of  the 
treatment  program  is  more  difficult  to 
accept  for  the  child’s  real  parents.  In 
the  past  we  have  not  always  estimated 
highly  enough  the  amount  of  pain  that 


it  causes  a  parent  to  feel  that  he  has 
“failed”  with  his  child,  and  that  now 
another  family  is  supposed  to  be  able 
to  help  in  correcting  the  resulting  mal¬ 
adjustment 

It  is  not  easy  to  analyze  why  foster 
homes  prove,  in  many  cases,  to  be  a 
help  towards  the  child’s  recovery.  One 
may  stress  their  function  as  a  social 
environment  representative  of  that  in 
which  the  child  eventually  will  have  to 
live,  and  which  he  will  have  to  build 
for  himself  in  later  years.  Some  chil¬ 
dren  have  never  experienced  the  secur¬ 
ity,  the  well  tempered  relationships,  the 
easy  differentiation  of  the  individual 
personality  against  a  firm  background 
that  a  stable  family  provides.  There 
may  have  been  no  father  or  no  mother 
or  the  parental  figure  may  have  been 
distorted  through  suffering  and  con¬ 
flict.  A  conscious  evaluation  of  the 
constellations  of  childhood  that  led  to 
abnormal  reactions,  which  the  child 
may  come  to  make  in  his  psychother¬ 
apy,  is  important,  but  such  an  evalua¬ 
tion  will  receive  more  dynamic 
strength  if  it  is  accomplished  against 
a  contemporary  background  that  con¬ 
vinces  the  child  at  each  step  of  the 
wastefulness  of  his  old  faulty  ways 
of  acting  and  reacting.  Many  a  sick 
child  needs  particularly  to  become  con¬ 
scious  of  harboring  and  then  to  discard 
through  experience  two  convictions: 
that  adults  are  bent  upon  breaking  the 
will  and  individuality  of  children,  and 
that  safety  lies  only  in  keeping  other 
people  emotionally  at  a  distance. 

Treatment  of  the  children  for  whom 
the  Southard  School  is  recommended 
may  last  from  several  months  to  sev¬ 
eral  years,  according  to  the  gravity  of 
the  maladjustment.  Psychotherapy  is 
generally  (but  again  not  always)  the 
core  of  the  treatment  program.  All 
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that  some  very  sick  child  can  possibly 
make  use  of  is  an  older  friend  or  com¬ 
panion  who  stays  with  him  much  of  the 
time,  protecting  him  from  others  and 
himself,  and  giving  him  the  feeling  of 
being  accepted.  For  children  who 
have  never  learned  to  love  anything  in 
the  world,  or  who  have  always  hated 
whoever  crossed  them,  “companion 
therapy”  may  be  the  necessary  pre¬ 
condition  for  a  tentative  change  in 
outlook:  maybe  some  of  the  hate  may 
be  drawn  in,  some  feelers  of  trust  may 
be  risked.  We  use  a  wide  variety  of 
psychotherapeutic  techniques,  starting 
from  such  purely  emotional  condition¬ 
ing  by  the  companion  therapist,  and 
reaching  at  the  other  pole  into  the  es¬ 
sentially  interpretative  technique  of 
psychoanalysis.* 

This  psychiatric  school  might  seem 
strange  to  many  an  excellent  teacher 
who  works  in  a  school  with  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  group  spirit  and  uniformity 
arising  from  spontaneous  expression 
of  the  group.  The  maladjusted  child, 
however,  is  essentially  a  lonely  and  ex¬ 
tremely  individualistic  child,  and  his 
needs  are  not  only  different  from  those 
of  the  well  adjusted  child,  but  also 
from  those  of  most  other  maladjusted 
children.  These  children  must  be 
treated  far  more  differently  from  each 
other  than  would  be  practical  in  most 
schools.  They  receive  different  privi¬ 
leges,  different  kinds  of  discipline, 
different  amounts  of  attention. 

Where  the  maladjustment,  as  in 
typical  cases,  is  caused  by  rejection 
and  unreasoning  authority,  love  and 
reason  will  be  considered  appropriate 
attitudes  to  be  maintained  towards  the 
child.  But  the  needs  of  some  children 
have  through  their  longstanding  suf¬ 
fering  been  completely  transformed. 


They  then  cannot  accept  love,  but  ex¬ 
perience  it  as  a  threat,  hypocrisy, 
weakness.  They  cannot  accept  reason, 
but  experience  it  as  maliciousness  and 
bribery,  as  an  essentially  “foreign 
tongue.”  They  may  have  new  ideas: 
superiority,  cruelty,  suffering,  pun¬ 
ishment,  withdrawal,  exhibitionism. 
These  needs  are  real.  They  must  be 
taken  care  of  to  the  degree  that  is  com¬ 
patible  with  the  interests  of  the  other 
children  and  adults,  of  the  whole 
school  community,  and  of  the  larger 
community  in  which  the  school  is  em¬ 
bedded.  If  some  needs  cannot  be  sat¬ 
isfied  because  of  social  reasons,  it  falls 
to  the  therapist’s  skill  to  admit  and 
satisfy  them  to  some  degree  in  under¬ 
standing  conversation  with  the  sick 
child. 

The  treatment  results  obtained  with 
such  great  effort  are  good  in  the  range 
of  personality  and  character  disturb¬ 
ances  (the  “neurotic”  maladjust¬ 
ments).  In  the  psychotic  range 
(where  basic  thought  functions  are 
disturbed)  they  are  still  worthwhile  if 
the  treatment  sets  in  at  a  very  early 
age.  With  psychotic  children  who 
come  for  treatment  in  late  childhood 
or  in  adolescence  results  are  poor  in 
spite  of  all  efforts.  With  psychoses 
that  break  out  in  adolescence  or  later, 
if  the  childhood  years  allowed  a  good 
d^ee  of  normal  personality  develop¬ 
ment,  results  are  better  again. 

The  educators  and  psychotherapists 
working  in  a  psychiatric  school  meet 
at  many  points  the  wider  problems  of 
the  culture  of  which  they  are  a  part 
The  reasons  why  children  want  to  get 
well,  or  do  not  want  to  get  well,  are 
dynamic  factors  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance.  The  motives  of  happiness 
and  success  in  life  are  frequently  para- 
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lyred  by  the  sick  child’s  excessive  sense 
of  guilt  that  does  not  allow  hina  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  prospect  of  happiness  for  him¬ 
self.  The  motive  of  getting  well  for 
the  parents’  sake  is  frequently  para¬ 
lyzed  by  the  resentment  that  the  child 
feels  entitled  to  harbor  against  them. 
There  is  no  strong  social  motive  reach¬ 
ing  out  from  society  to  the  individual 
child.  Society  does  not  appeal  clearly 
for  his  services  or  his  sacrifice,  to  ap¬ 


pease  his  sense  of  guilt ;  nor  does  it  of¬ 
fer  enough  outlets  for  aggressiveness 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  sensi¬ 
tive  child’s  conscience.  Therapists 
and  educators  must  through  individual 
effort  provide  a  substitute  for  the  lack¬ 
ing  social  motivations.  The  worker 
at  a  psychiatric  school  shares  ^his  prob¬ 
lem  with  educators  in  every  school  in 
the  country,  for  similar  motivations 
must  influence  all  learning  processes. 
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Industrial  Or^nization  and  Manage¬ 
ment.  By  Lawrence  L.  Bethel,  Franklin 
8.  Atwater,  George  H.  E.  Smith  and  Har- 
▼ey  A.  Stackman,  Jr.  McOraw-HIll  Book 
Company.  New  York.  1945.  zii  and  798 
pages.  $4.50. 

Although  this  book  is  primarily  de¬ 
signed  for  those  who  elect  management  as 
their  career,  school  administrators  and 
more  especially  those  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
grams  of  Tocational-industrial  education 
and  technical  education  will  find  the  rol- 
ume  extremely  helpful.  Our  larger  school 
units  are  in  themselves  great  business  en¬ 
terprises,  and  their  sound  management  is 
necessary  to  their  efficiency.  It  is  almost 
a  truism  to  state  that  schools  have  a  lot 
to  learn  from  business  and  industry  (and, 
of  course,  the  reserve  is  true,  too)  and  it 
is  in  the  field  of  management  that  schools 
sometimes  fall  short  of  expectation.  This 
volume  is  practicai  and  informative. 
Again,  the  book  is  one  for  courses  in  in¬ 
dustrial  management  and  in  this  field 
should  be  widely  used. — Wnxiaif  P.  Seam, 
Ja. 


The  Fortunes  of  Falstaff.  By  John 
Dover  Wilson.  -New  York.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1944.  viii  and  143  pages.  $2.$5. 

Most  of  us  of  this  generation  have  taken 
our  critical  notions  about  Falstaff  and 
Prince  Hal  more  or  less  ready  made  from 
Andrw  Bradley,  whose  lecture  on  The 
Rejection  of  Faletaff  was  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  1902.  Profes¬ 
sor  John  Dover  Wilson,  Regius  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  accepted  the 
Bradley  portrait  until  he  began  checking 
with  another  portrait — that  which  devel¬ 
ops  immediately  in  the  pages  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  himself.  And  along  side  this  more 
fundamental  picture  arises  a  still  more  un¬ 
expected  Prince  £[al.  In  this  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  sound  lecture.  Professor  Wilson 
points  out  how  basic  to  Henry  IV,  Parte 
1  and  2,  is  the  age-old  plot  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  It  is  demonstrated  that  from  the 
very  beginning  Shakespeare  was  develop¬ 
ing  the  character  of  Prince  Hal  and  that 
the  ultimate  dismissal  of  Falstaff  before 
the  very  portals  of  the  Abbey  was  inevi¬ 
table  and  necessary  as  Prince  Hal  went 
up  to  be  anointed  Monarch  of  the  realm. 
Professor  Wilson’s  study  is  a  vast  help  in 
arriving  at  a  basic  understanding  of  King 
Henry  IV,  Parts  1  and  2. — Wttjjam  P. 
Seam,  Je.,  New  York  University. 
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An  Educator  Dies 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


An  educator  is  dead.  What 
.  educator  ?  Never  mind  the  ex¬ 
act  name.  There's  one  in  nearly 
every  community  who  recently  died. 
Let's  honor  the  local  man. 

Now  that  he's  dead  we  reflect  upon 
him,  and  if  we  are  educators  we  also 
reflect  on  ourselves. 

Why  was  he  an  educator!  Well, 
when  he  was  young  he  may  have  chos¬ 
en  education  for  selfish  reasons.  May¬ 
be  he  disliked  physical  labor.  Maybe 
he  liked  long  summer  vacations.  He 
certainly  never  chose  the  work  for  its 
opportunities  to  make  money.  As  he 
grew  older,  however,  he,  if  he  had 
honor  and  sincerity,  had  to  inquire 
seriously  of  himself  as  to  why  he  was 
an  educator. 

He  soon  saw  a  good  reason.  He 
looked  around  him  and  saw  great 
numbers  of  people  who  needed  educa¬ 
tion.  He  noted  that  children  are  lit¬ 
tle  barbarians  unless  they  are  educated. 
He  became  aware  of  the  large  number 
of  youth  who  had  escaped  the  refining 
influences  of  an  education  and  saw 
that  the  F.  B.  I.  had  them  listed  in  its 
statistics.  He  observed  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  parents  who  were  doing  a  botchy 
job  of  bringing  up  their  children  be¬ 


cause  they  were  never  sufficiently  edu-^B 
cated.  He  saw  hordes  of  adults  who^ 
could  benefit  by  a  little  more  culture." 
And  so  he  decided  he  was  an  educator  - 
because  of  the  general  need  for  more 
education.  % 

But  now  he  is  dead.  He  has  gone 
to  what  we  call  his  rest,  and  may  he 
find  it!  He  should  be  roaming  in  an  | 
educator's  heaven  where  open-minded 
and  courteous  “angels”  are  his  con¬ 
sorts;  where  undisciplined  brats  are 
non-existent;  where  his  associates  are 
proud  of  what  they  know  and  want  to 
learn  more;  where  a  teacher  is  a  great 
man  because  he  once  showed  he  knew  ' 
so  much  more  about  what  was  worth 
knowing  and  could  impart  it  simply 
and  charmingly  to  others;  where  his 
former  students,  no  matter  what  had 
been  their  earthly  wealth  or  social  posi¬ 
tion,  lo(^  on  him  with  kindness  and 
gratitude;  where  he  and  his  old  col¬ 
leagues  can  meet  and  talk  without  dis¬ 
agreement  on  philosophy ;  where  green 
hills  and  meadows,  with  delightful 
warmth,  extend  themselves  endlessly. 
Yes,  he  is  gone,  we  hope  to  more  de¬ 
lightful  circumstances  and  associations 
than  any  man  on  earth  had  ever  at¬ 
tempted  to  dream. 
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A  Functional  English  Oranunar.  By 
Margaret  M.  Bryant.  Boston :  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Co.  1945.  320  pp. 

One  takes  up  a  book  like  Functional 
Englich  Grammar  with  the  feeling  that 
this  is  just  another  English  textbook,  a 
rehashing  of  all  the  old  techniques  of  the 
teaching  problem.  This  book,  however,  is 
different.  From  its  beginning  it  departs 
from  the  hackneyed  method  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  textbook.  The  author  makes  it  clear 
at  the  start  that  she  will  deal  with  the 
grammar  of  English  which  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  One  deals  with  accidents  and 
the  other  with  syntax.  She  also  stresses 
the  distinction  between  the  science  of  the 
English  language,  which  is  to  say  its 
grammar,  and  the  art  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  which  is  commonly  taught  under 
the  terms  rhetoric  and  composition.  The 
author  further  emphasizes  that  while  she 
is  attempting  to  present  the  grammar  of 
Modem  English  against  its  historical 
background,  she  attempts  to  exclude  in¬ 
struction  properly  belonging  to  a  text¬ 
book  cm  the  history  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage.  In  adhering  to  this  second  dis¬ 
tinction,  the  author  has  created  a  text¬ 
book  in  English  grammar  w'hich  reads  al¬ 
most  like  a  novel.  The  student  is  led  from 
one  chapter  to  another  with  an  increasing 
surprise  at  his  own  interest  and  delight  in 
what  he  had  previously  considered  a  drab 
subject.  It  is  refreshing  to  notice  how 
successful  the  author  is  in  excluding  ex¬ 
traneous  historical  background.  For  the 
student  to  know  the  historical  back¬ 
ground,  of  course,  is  beneficial  to  a  degree, 
as  it  is  necessary  for  the  scholar,  but  in 
some  of  our  textbooks  it  is  sometimes  to 
be  suspected  that  the  vanity  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  seems  to  be  more  the  concern  of  the 
writer  than  the  information  acquired  and 
learned  by  the  student.  It  is  also  appar¬ 
ent  in  some  textbooks  that  the  author 
writes  not  for  the  improvement  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  but  for  the  favorable  commendations 


of  his  colleagues.  He  thinks  if  he  crowds 
enough  emdition  into  the  textbook  he  will 
receive  the  approval  of  the  critics. 

To  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  many 
tedious  books  on  grammar  one  finds  this 
book  becomes  increasingly  interesting  as 
the  student  moves  from  one  part  to  an¬ 
other.  I  cannot  imagine  a  single  unin¬ 
teresting  moment  for  the  serious  student 
who  could  use  this  textbook.  It  com¬ 
bines  the  resourcefulness  of  a  successful 
teacher  with  good  judgement.  It  is  not 
overburdened  writh  the  historical  back¬ 
ground,  and  whatever  of  backgpround,  is 
touched  on,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
disregard  some  historical  facts,  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  that  subtle  way  which  conveys 
interesting  information,  and  for  the  better 
student,  sharpens  the  interest  and  stimu¬ 
lates  his  intellectual  curiosity.  The  author 
is  especially  to  be  commended  for  this 
feature  of  her  book.  Nothing  is  more 
fascinating  than  partial  revelation,  and  in 
this  departure  from  the  ordinary  this 
author  has  avoided  disgusting  the  poorer 
student,  and  she  has  given  the  interested 
student  a  glimpse  at  what  he  can  consider 
a  very  promising  field  for  his  further  in¬ 
vestigation. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  where  a  display 
of  the  teacher’s  learning  ought  to  stop  and 
w'here  the  student’s  learning  process  be¬ 
gins.  The  student  may  learn  the  little  es¬ 
sentials  well,  whereas  he  bogs  down  when 
overwhelmed  with  too  much.  Little  essen¬ 
tials,  served  in  measured  doses  like  medi¬ 
cine,  without  the  useless  trappings  of  re¬ 
search  should  be  and  is  the  aim  of  this 
book.  The  student  can  learn  the  correct 
use  (if  there  is  any)  of  shaU  and  tciU 
without  knowing  anything  about  the  An¬ 
gle  Saxon  sal. 

All  through  the  book  the  author  has 
shown  a  sympathetic  feeling  for  her  stu¬ 
dents.  I  don’t  think  any  essential  element 
io  omitted  and  nowhere  is  any  part  over¬ 
burdened  with  useless  information.  The 
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A  few  itenu  are  worth  noticing.  The 
author  takes  a  broad  view  on  “It  Is  me.” 
The  tendency  to  place  the  aocusatlTe  after 
the  Terb  explains  the  common  error.  This 
expression  has  had  several  changes  in  its 
Ions’  history.  In  An^lo  Saxon  it  was  *T 
it  am.”  In  Middle  English  this  order  was 
changed  to  “It  am  I.”  In  this  form  if 
naturally  came  to  be  considered  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  verb  changed  from  am  to  is 
—  “It  is  I.”  The  modern  shift  to  “It  is 
me”  goes  back  for  its  beginning  to  the 
sixteenth  century  “I  am  it”,  which  is  cor¬ 
rect,  never  seemed  to  find  favor. 

The  author  is  convincing  in  explaining 
how  a  participle  may  take  a  subject.  She 
readily  admits  “this  may  be  new  to  some”. 
She  insists  that  but  should  be  considered 
a  preposition  with  the  accusative,  v.  g., 
“All  but  him  had  fied”,  and  she  favors 
than  as  a  conjunctive  generally,  v.  g.,  “She 
is  taller  than  I”.  The  sentence  may  end 
with  a  preposition  when  necessary,  but 
the  student  is  cautioned  about  awkward 
constructions.  Nouns  as  adjectives  are  a 
modem  development.  The  New  Deal 
brought  in  a  host  of  such  expressions,  v. 
g,.  Works  Progress  Administration.  Her 
discussion  of  compound  or  multiple  verba 
(p.  127)  which  she  calls  “verb  conglom¬ 
erates”  is  interesting  and  informative. 

Direct  and  indirect  discourse  (Chapter 
26)  are  presented  as  types  of  tense  se¬ 
quence  and  her  analysis  is  one  of  the  best 
explanations  of  this  difficult  aspect  of 
verb  sj-ntax  I  have  seen  in  any  recent 
textbook. 

Elach  of  the  thirty-two  chapters  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  full  and  rewarding  exercises, 
making  the  book  valuable  for  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  wishing  to  learn  the  niceties 
of  grammar.  The  author  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  making  grammar  so  inter¬ 
esting.  I  think  she  has  made  a  distinct 
advance  towards  the  ideal  method  in  the 
study  of  English  grammar.  It’s  too  bad 
the  Book-of-the-Month-Club  doesn’t  know 
about  this  book. — Daniel  F.  Sheehan. 

Michigan  State  College 

Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children. 
By  Harry  J.  Baker.  New  York.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1945.  xlv  and  496 
pages. 

This  book  gives  an  overview  of  the  en- 


progress  Is  gradual  and  thorough  and 
should  give  the  student  the  feeling  that 
there  is  no  more  in  the  study  of  English 
grammar  than  his  own  intelligence  can 
grasp.  It  Is  not  deceit  to  conceal  from 
the  student  the  vast  area  of  knowledge  he 
has  yet  to  acquire.  Indeed  it  is  a  service 
to  him,  just  as  the  rains  feed  and  nourish 
the  tree,  whereas  the  fiood  kills  and  de¬ 
stroys. 

The  distinction  between  so-called  regu¬ 
lar  and  irregular  verbs  is  made  clear  to 
the  student.  For  want  of  better  terms, 
“strong”  and  “weak”  are  as  useful  as  any, 
certainly  better  than  “ahlout”  and  “suffix”. 
The  introduction  here  of  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  modem  verbs  is  handled 
at  the  student  level  and  stimulates  inter¬ 
est  without  overburdening  erudition.  The 
author  points  out  that  usage  will  tend  to 
follow  certain  patterns,  as  dive  in  the  past 
tense  will  often  be  found  in  popular  use 
dove. 

She  is  reasonable  in  her  discussion  of 
the  subjunctive.  Like  it  or  not,  the  sub¬ 
junctive  is  going  out  of  popular  usage  and 
grammarians  cannot  do  anything  about  it. 
Even  college  students  are  fast  losing  all 
sense  of  the  subjunctive.  It  seems  as  if 
we  must  agree  with  Mencken  that  the 
“schoolma’ms”  do  the  best  they  can,  but 
every  year  the  language  spoken  by  the 
American  people  gets  further  from  the 
model  that  is  set  before  them.  (H.  L. 
Mencken,  The  American  Language.) 

The  author  lists  two  unmistakable 
usages  of  the  subjunctive  in  modern  Eng¬ 
lish:  (1)  the  use  of  were  in  the  first  and 
third  person  singular  In  such  a  sentence 
a*  “If  I  were  there,  I  would  say  so";  (2) 
it  is  used  with  certain  verbs,  such  as  ask, 
agree,  recommend,  suggest,  order,  direct, 
require,  request,  urge.  The  sign  of  the 
subjunctive  in  such  sentences  is  be  as  an 
auwiliary,  v.  g.,  “It  was  agreed  that  John 
be  “given  another  chance.”  It  appears 
however,  that  British  and  American  popu¬ 
lar  speech  today  tend  to  use  the  indicative 
in  both  these  categories,  v.  g.,  “If  I  was 
there,  I  would  say  so."  “It  was  agreed 
that  John  should  be  given  another  chance.” 
We  must  rec<^rnize  at  last  that  use  of  the 
subjunctive  will  largely  be  confined  to 
literary  idiom. 
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tire  field  of  the  education  of  exceptional 
children  and  It  is  designed,  primarily,  as  a 
text  for  college  and  university  students  in 
ar  introductory  course  in  this  area  of 
special  education.  The  section  on  the 
physically  handicapped  is  broad  and  in¬ 
clusive  and  consideration  is  given  to  those 
vrith  defective  vision,  the  partially  seeing, 
and  the  sightless;  those  with  defective 
hearing,  the  hard-of-hearing,  and  the 
deaf;  those  with  speech  disorders;  the 
orthopedically  handicapped ;  those  with 
disorders  of  physical  growth;  and  those 
with  lowered  vitality.  The  section  on 
mental  growth  and  development  includes 
some  fine  material  on  intelligence  and 
learning  together  with  a  consideration  of 
the  feeble-minded,  the  mentally  subnor¬ 
mal,  and  the  rapid-learning  and  the  men¬ 
tally  gifted.  Neurological  and  psycho¬ 
genic  diseases  are  considered  and  there  is 
a  full  section  on  behavious  adjustments. 
The  educational  implications  for  all  these 
problem  cases  are  pointed  out  and 
stressed  throughout. — William  P.  Seabs. 

Education  for  Rural  America.  Edited 
by  Floyd  W.  Reeves.  Chicago^  lUinois. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  1945.  213 
pages.  $2.50. 

No  picture  of  education  in  America  is  so 
sad  as  that  of  education  for  our  rural 
areas.  The  problem  of  developing  a  func¬ 
tional  program  of  education  for  rural 
America  has  been  a  difficult  one  to  solve, 
and  not  all  of  the  difficulty  can  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  paucity  of  funds.  The  University 
of  Chicago,  fully  aware  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  importance  of  education  for  rural 
American  and  alert  to  the  need  for  a  co¬ 
ordinating  factor  among  the  various  agen¬ 
cies  involved  in  the  solution  of  the  total 
problem,  held  a  Conference  on  Education 
in  Rural  Communities  during  the  summer 
of  1944.  This  brief  volume,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  first  chapter,  consists  of  the 
papers  read  at  this  conference.  The  first 
chapter  was  prepared  fbllowing  the  con¬ 
ference  and  was  designed  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  volume.  The  papers, 
and  they  are  extremely  well  prepared  and 
very  cogent,  deal  with  the  basic  problems 
—  social,  economic  and  educational  —  of 
rural  society  and  rural-urban  relation¬ 
ships..  A  fine  picture  is  drawn  of  the 
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farm  population  and  the  trends  in  rural 
and  urban  birth  rates  and  in  population 
movements.  The  programs  of  education 
from  the  first  days  of  the  Land-Grant  Col- 
lege  Act  to  the  Smith-Hughes  Law  are 
treated  and  suggested  expansions  are 
pointed  out.  Experts  from  the  various 
non-school  agencies  operating  in  the  rural 
areas  indicate  in  their  papers  just  what 
problems  they  face,  how  they  attempt  solu¬ 
tions,  and  how  they  seek  to  perfect  their 
programs. 

This  little  book  will  certainly  act  as  a 
stimulus  to  those  engaged  in  the  field  of 
rural  education;  it  was  extraordinarily 
enlightening  to  one  remote  from  this  facet 
of  American  education.  —  William  P. 
SrABS,  Jb.,  New  York  University. 

Encyclopedia  of  Modem  Education. 
Harry  N.  Bivlin,  editor ;  Herbert  Schueler, 
associated  editor.  New  York.  The  Phi¬ 
losophical  Library,  Inc.  xvi  and  902 
pages.  1943.  $10.00. 

This  compendium  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  prepared  by  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  men  and  women  working  through  its 
two  editors  and  its  advisory  board.  The 
writers  who  prepared  the  “copy”  include 
many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  contribu¬ 
tors  reveals  such  outstanding  educators  as 
Frank  Aydelotte,  William  C.  Bagley,  Boyd 
Bode,  Philip  Curoe,  Merle  Curti,  John  De¬ 
Boer,  I.  L.  Kandel,  William  Kilpatrick, 
Hughes  Beams,  Thomas  Clark  Pollock, 
George  N.  Schuster,  Charles  E.  Skinner 
and  the  late  F.  Theodore  Struck  —  to 
mention  but  a  few.  As  for  topics  — 
thumbing  through  the  volume  one  sees  Ap¬ 
prenticeship  education.  Education  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,  College  Entrance 
Requirements,  Democracy  and  Education, 
Fear,  Incentives,  Teaching  of  Mathema¬ 
tics,  Objective  Tests  and  Examinations, 
Reformatory  School,  Self-government,  Rat¬ 
ing  of  Teachers,  Coefficient  of  Variation  — 
and  on  through  over  900  pages.  Each 
topic  is  tersely  treated  by  an  expert  and 
about  three  references  are  attached  for 
further  investigation. — William  P.  Seabs, 
Je.,  New  York  University. 
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Dictionary  of  Education.  Carter  V. 
Good,  editor.  New  York..  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.  1945.  zxxix  and 
495  pages.  $4.00. 

This  dictionary,  prepared  under  the 
euepices  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Carter  V.  Good  as  editor  and  with 
'.he  assistance  of  scores  of  coordinators, 
associates  and  reviewers,  will  be  helpful 
to  students  of  education.  The  dictionary 
is  concerned  with  technical  and  profes¬ 
sional  terms  and  concepts  in  the  entire 
area  of  education.  The  print  is  fine  and, 
unfortunately,  the  paper  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  is  bad.  However,  within  the  confines 
of  one  volume,  one  can  hunt  up  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  curious  terms  (nystagmus.  Pur- 
kin  je  phenomenon,  zygote)  ;  may  make 
sure  of  certain  approved  definitions  (in¬ 
dustrial  arts  education,  industrial  art,  in¬ 
dustrial  education) ;  may  identify  certain 
important  happenings  in  'education  ( Ha- 
do  w  report,  Oswego  Movement,  behavior¬ 
ism).  In  his  introduction  Professor  Char¬ 
ters  remarks  “With  the  publication  of  the 
Dictionary  of  Education  the  science  of 
education  comes  of  age."  This  is  rather 
a  sweeping  statement  and  if  the  inference 
is  that  this  particular  volume  has  done 
the  trick,  we  do  not  agree.  A  lot  more 
has  gone  (and  must  go)  into  American 
thought  and  life  before  we  can  say  that 
American  education  is  scientific  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  The  Dictionary  of 
Education  is  a  reference  volume  and  be¬ 
longs  on  a  reference  shelf,  ever  to  be 
available  to  those  who  wish  to  use  it.  We 
hope  a  second  printing  may  use  better 
paper. — William  P.  Sears,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Saints  and  Strangers.  By  George  F. 
Willison.  New  York.  Keynal  and  Hitch¬ 
cock.  1945.  xi  and  513  pages.  $3.75. 

Mr.  Willison,  in  this  brilliant  and  schol¬ 
arly  book,  tells  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  tells  it  with  evident  delight.  In  read¬ 
ing  this  book  one  soon  finds  that  he  has  to 
forget  everything  he  ever  thought  he  knew 
about  the  Pilgrims.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  and  our  history  books  have  for  too 
many  years  confused  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
PljTnouth  Colony  with  the  Puritans  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  These  Pilgrims,  and 


they  were  not  called  Pilgrims  for  a  long' 
time,  were  lusty  men  and  women  who  were  1 
well  aware  of  good  food,  good  drink,  and] 
pleasurable  living.  Elder  Brewster,  most! 
exemplary  of  the  “Saints,"  bad  not  only  ) 
red,  white,  lace,  and  quilted  caps,  but  a  ! 
violet  coat  and  “  1  paire  of  greene  draw-i 
era."  It  was  the  Victorian  writers  whoj 
began  to  talk  about  “the  Pilgrims"  and] 
who  created,  in  their  own  image,  palaj 
plaster  saints,  hollow  and  bloodlMS.  la ; 
Saints  and-  Strangers,  Mr.  Willison  lets  the 
Pilgrims  talk  for  themselves.  Mr.  Willi.  ] 
son  paints  an  adequate  picture  of  the] 
backgrounds  in  England  during  the  yearn  ] 
of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.^ 
He  follows  the  exiles  into  Holland  andf 
then  includes  as  Pilgrims  all  who  cams  'i 
over  on  the  seven  ships  chartered  forj 
them,  beginning  with  the  first  Mayfiowsr;] 
of  1620  and  ending  with  an  entirely  differ*  j 
ent  Mayfiower  in  1629.  The  “saints*! 
(then  spelled  “Saincts”)  were  church  J 
members;  the  “strangers”  were  a  curious, 
assortment  wished  upon  the  “saints"  by-^ 
the  Merchant  Adventurers,  the  capitalists  j 
behind  the  venture.  “Saints  and  St  ran*  ; 
gers”  is  a  colorful  saga  of  our  forefathers.; 
of  old  Plymouth. — William  P.  Sears,  New  | 
York  University. 

Lay  My  Burden  Down.  Edited  by  B.  A.| 
Botkin.  University  of  C!hicago  Press.] 
(Chicago,  Illinois.  1945.  xxi  and  284] 
pages.  $3.50.  ] 

Lay  My  Burden  Down  is  a  folk  histoiyj 
of  Negro  slavery  in  the  United  States.  B.  ; 
A.  Botkin,  the  editor  of  this  volume,  was  ; 
the  Folklore  Eklitor  of  the  Federal  Writers 
Project  in  1938  and  1939  and  since  1941  he. 
has  been  Fellow  in  the  Library  of  (3on*! 
gress  in  Folklore.  The  present  volums 
records  the  “unconscious  history”  of  slav¬ 
ery  as  revealed  in  the  narratives  of  ex-j 
slaves.  These  narratives  are  from  the  col*^ 
lection  of  life  history  and  interview  ma* 
terial  gathered  by  the  Federal  Writers: 
Project.  These  old  Negroes,  many  of 
whom  now  are  dead,  speak  freely  of  freo*i 
dom,  of  slavery,  of  race  relations,  and  of 
the  society  they  knew.  Their  words  are 
often  poetic,  sometimes  humorous,  some¬ 
times  crude,  but  always  moving  and  alive.  ^ 
— WiLUAM  P.  Sears,  New  York  University,  i 


